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future than the West. The nation as a whole should understand and 
sympathize with its spirit and aspirations. To that end we print such 


serial stories as That Term on Seven Mile and such single tales as 
Poppy o’ the Wheat, both described elsewhere, and reinforce them 
with such articles as these: 

I. A BILLION BUSHELS Crosbie Garstin 


II. RUNNING THE MISSISSIPPI Charles Egbert Craddock 


| III. PRAIRIE FOLK Charles Moreau Harger 
for IV. AMERICA’S OUT OF BOUNDS J. Smeaton Chase 
, Drawn by George Varian 





FOR MYSELF 


More delightful papers of in- 
timate counsel, agreeable alike to 
men and women, boys and girls, 
by Dr. Samuel S. Drury: 

I. MY NEW YEAR 
Il. MY GARDEN 


Ill. MY RELIGION 





TRADE MARK REG.US. PAT. OFF. 


THE FALLEN 
THRONES 


Some of the Articles — xrer vewese ew 


mantic story can be told than 
that of the rise and fall of 


the three great royal families, 
THE AMERICAN EMPIRE the Hapsburgs, the Hohen- 


Whether we like it or not, the United States has become an empire. zollerns and the Romanovs. The 
Every citizen should know well every one of its possessions and dependencies _ extraordinary tale is well told 


and feel that he has a personal responsibility for their well-being. in these three articles by Prof. Illustration for A LITTLE HEROINE OF THE SEAS 
I. THE PANAMA CANAL Joseph Bucklin Bishop Wilbur C. Abbott: 
II. SANTO DOMINGO Lothrop Stoddard I. THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 
III PORTO RICO Philip Sanford Marden Il. THE HOUSE OF HAPSBURG 
IV. THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS William R. Castle lll. THE HOUSE OF ROMANOV 
Vv. GUAM Nicholas Roosevelt 
VI. ALASKA Thomas Riggs, Jr. 
VII. THE PHILIPPINES John A. Haeseler BIRDS, BEASTS AND FISHES 
Vill. CUBA Lothrop Stoddard A group of unusually informative and entertaining natural history articles 
by brilliant writers on unhackneyed topics: 
THE SUCCESSES OF SCIENCE I. THE SPEEDER OF THE PLAINS Enos A. Mills 
The Companion keeps its readers well abreast of the progress of science. Il. THE LOGCOCK Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
These articles are some of those on that fascinating topic that The III. FRIENDS SO LIKE OURSELVES Wolcott LeCléar Beard 
Companion will print in the next volume: IV. THE SEA OTTER Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


I. HEROES OF THE X RAYS Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
Il. THE STELLAR SYSTEM Prof. William H. Pickering 


Ill. EXPLORING THE AIR (two articles) Ralph Upson OF VARIED INTEREST 
In addition to the groups of articles, The Companion will print many 
single papers, all of them timely, interesting and authoritative. Among 
TWO NOTABLE ARTICLES FOR GIRLS ct - . . 
The girl readers of The Companion are never forgotten. In the fiction, in BASEBALL: AS IT IS Horace Chadbourne 
the miscellany and in the articles their need both of entertainment and of ‘ : 
counsel is studied and met. As an example of what the paper provides THE GRANT CENTENARY Gen. Morris Schaff 
we announce these two articles by Frances L. Warner: THE SPORTING SPIRIT ON THE FARM Henry A. Shute 
I. GIRLS AND THEIR MOTHERS THE MYSTERIES OF CLOUDLAND F. Emerson Andrews 
II. TIME AND THE GIRL THE FOURTH OF JULY Henry S. Canby 
E. F. Foley, N.Y. - — , Wide World Photos 
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Enos A. Mills Edna Turpin 





THE INTRUDER 


A tale of Canadian country life after the Great War. 


Capt. THEODORE G. ROBERTS 


THAT TERM ON SEVEN MILE 


A story of a courageous and resourceful young West- 
ern school-teacher, 


KATHARINE M. HARBAUGH 
ROBERT THE RESPONSIBLE 


A fascinating new story by the author of The Tam- 
ing of the Carter Tribe. 


HELEN WARD BANKS 


TRAILING WINNEBAGO CHIEF 


A story of interesting and adventurous days in the 
Middle West of the seventies. 


E. E. HARRIMAN 
THE MARSHAL 


popular serials of 1921. 





HE volume for 1922 will contain more than two 
hundred of the best short stories, chosen from many 
thousand. Among them are stories selected to meet 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES Herbert Coolidge 
STRENGTH ' Clara Constance Curtiss 
EVIE E. Rose Batterham 
THE CHICAGO BEAR Ray Palmer Tracy 
THE SEA TRAP Charles Tenney Jackson 





Drawn by Mabel L. Greer 












HE COMPANION serial story has become an institu- 
tion: the older subscribers to the paper remember with 
undiminished pleasure such tales as The Pocket Rifle, Blind 
Brother, Tilda Jane, The Flag on the Hilltop, Redmond of 
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tients — 
Roe L. Hendrick 


Serials 





Elsie Singmaster 





Drawn by O. F. Howard 


Mary M. Parks 


the Seventh, Pickett’s Gap, The Freshman, An Indian Winter, 
Kent Hampden and Track’s End. The list of continued stories 
to be published in 1922 shows no falling away from the high 
standard that those famous stories set. 

















David Ives and his friends go from school to college. A sequel to one of the most 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH PLUCK 
IN THE WIDOW WILKINS’S BARN 
CHIEF ASSET: HUMAN NATURE 


WANTED: A BASEBALL PITCHER WITH WEAK EYES 
Neil Estes Cook 
OUR TRIP WITH THE SIX-LEGGED CALF C.A. Stephens 


POPPY O’ THE WHEAT 
FILLING THE VACANCY 


OLD TOM’S THANKSGIVING DINNER 
William Thomas Whitlock 
Lynn Reynolds 

Elizabeth Weir 

Anna Brownell Dunaway 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHER SALLY 
THE GUARD OF HONOR 
THE GIFT HORSE 


WHEN GRANDMOTHER RUTH FED THE RACER 
C. A. Stephens 
Bertha Helen Crabbe 
Gusse T. Smith 


Harmon R. Andrews 


SEVERELY TAILORED 
A DESERT LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
illustration for THAT TERM ON SEVEN MILE THE WHITE FURROW 


Illustration for FUR FORTUNES 


A LITTLE HEROINE OF THE SEAS 


A sequel to the story Mollie’s Baby, one of the most striking of the Old Home 


+ Farm serials. 


Short Stories 


SANDY AND BIG SANDY Charles Askins 
ONE DINNER, 35c._  - Mae Foster Jay 
A STREAK OF OLD ADAM C. A. Stephens 
THE BUCKPASSER Gusse T. Smith 
FISHIN’ Wolcott LeCléar Beard 
THE STROKE OAR Horace Chadbourne 





special demands of boys, of girls and of their elders, 
but experience indicates that every member of the family 
will read every story. 






















Agnes Barden Dustin 
C. A. Stephens 
Frank H. O’Hara 


Frances Greenman 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
































RE Pee 
Theodore G. Roberts Joseph B. Bishop 


THE TREASURE OF 
THRASYMENES 


How an American family went to Sicily under pecul- 
iar circumstances, and what they found there. 


GLADYS BLAKE 


FUR FORTUNES 


Neil Hudson and Tom Burnette go upriver into the 
Canadian forest and find adventure there. 


FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


BLACK EAGLES AND WHITE 


A delightful story of camp life and adventure on an 
island off the South Atlantic Coast. 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


C. A. STEPHENS 


“SOME STORY” Rebecca N. Porter 
THE OLD SQUIRE'S TONIC C. A. Stephens 
BOTTLE BEND C. A. Stephens 
THE AMAZONS Margaret Johnson 


TADPOLE DUNN, PARTNER Fisher Ames 


Drawn by Emlen McConnell 
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The Editorial Page 


HE most significant page for the older members of the family is the 
Editorial Page. Its aim is to supply the facts and indicate the argu- 
ments that everyone needs to consider if he is to form a sound 


a rchibald Rutledge 


Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


judgment on current events and questions. Its method of attaining those - 


aims is to enlighten without being didactic, to interpret without being 
partisan, and to comment without being either frivolous or ponderous. 
The contributors to the page, who are numerous and who write with 
authority upon the subjects that they treat, do not resort to controversy or 
to dogmatism; they do not try to impose their own opinions or convictions 
on the reader. From the Editorial Page the reader will in the course of 
a year get a sound knowledge of the notable efforts and accomplishments 
in agriculture, commerce, industry, government and international relations 
and will find himself stimulated to do some constructive thinking, and 
perhaps wider reading, on the subjects discussed. 

Not all the contributions to the Editorial Page deal with affairs. Some 
of them take the form of brief essays on various phases of human nature; 
they have a lightness of touch and a shrewdness of perception that make 
them both readable and illuminating. Simplicity and clearness of expres- 
sion and variety in the range of subject matter characterize The Com- 
panion’s Editorial Page. 


Current Events 


By means of the column of Current Events The Companion keeps its _ 
readers informed of really important happenings in all parts of the world. 
The items in this column are written for those 
who have neither the time nor the disposition 
to read long newspaper articles, filled with 
more or less unimportant detail, but who 
welcome every week a brief summary of so 
much of the news of the world as an intelligent 
person needs in order to keep informed as to 
the political, scientific, social and industrial 
activities of mankind: 


The Health Article 


For a great many years The Companion has 
offered to its readers every week information 
and advice on personal hygiene and on how 
to recognize and how to treat some of the more 
frequent forms of ill health. The articles are 
contributed by a physician who is one of the 
recognized medical authorities of the country, 
and they can therefore be trusted. If we may 
judge by the letters we receive, the Health 
Article is closely read and highly valued. It 
will continue to deserve such attention and 
confidence. 















: cut type. 
Miscellany Oe, 
The oldest reader of The Companion cannot 
remember the time when the pages of well- 
selected miscellany did not form one of the most 
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YOUTHS C 


GT he HOME CALENDAR for 1922 
is thé pleasant development 
of forty years. Handsome and¥ 
easily legible, it is by size and ar- 
er sone equally suitable to ¢ 
wall, mantel or desk. On each 
leaf of the pad are the current 
month in large type, with the moon’ 
phases in red,and the past and # 
coming months in smaller, clear- : 
Our writers 
tributed a golden_ thought and 
our artists a bit of 
— the HOME CALENDAR is a 
esirable accessory to the home. 
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W. T. Tilden, 2d - E. E. Harriman 


Ralph Upson 


Horace Chadbourne 


The Department Pages 


The Companion prints no description of the making of an object until it has 
examined a working model or its equivalent, no receipt that it has not tested, no 
vocational article that it does not know to be founded on actual experience—in 

_ Short, no information that has not come from experts and stood the test of thorough 
expert examination. 


The Family Page 


We are struggling forward out of the difficulties and the confusion that 
followed the Great War. The strength of the family life and ideals is one 
of the most powerful aids to our progress. To increase the strength of 
the family life and ideals is the aim of the Family Page. Great themes and 
small ones find their place in those columns. The series of articles dealing 
with financial matters will be continued next year and will be followed 
by a sound and sensible series on marketing, full of matter that every 
producer and consumer should know. There will be the most recent infor- 
mation about foods, clothes and housing, about vegetables and flowers; 
there will be the concluding articles in the series The Home Workbench, 
and, of course, games and all sorts of papers especially helpful to parents. 


The Boys’ Page 


There are so many things scheduled for the Boys’ Page in 1922 that 
it is hard to number them. The series of baseball articles that has been 
so great a success will continue through the spring, there will be more 
articles on the best ways of playing tennis; the checker series will go on; 
there will be articles on wireless, fishing, play- 
ing football, earning money, and scores of other 
things of interest to active-minded boys. 


The Girls’ Page 


The satisfaction of using the mind in studying 
interesting things, the zest of training the body 
toward strength, beauty and grace, the exhila- 
ration of coming .constantly into contact with 
worth-while enterprises,—social, economic, 
religious, educational,—those things are appeal- 
ing more and more to the girlhood and young 
womanhood of the country. In the Girls’ Page 
for the coming year such interests will be 
represented. There will be suggestions for con- 
structive social activities, ethical articles and 
carefully prepared directions for etching, pastel 
painting and pottery making. There will be 
articles on canoeing, mountain climbing, rowing 
and personal hygiene, new and timely sugges- 
tions about dress and needlework, papers on 
the study of specific musical instruments, and 
a great deal of material about such minor but 
popular interests as gifts and favors, entertain- 
ments and games. 


The Children’s Page 


The page is designed for readers between 


for 1922 


‘ 


have con: 


fun. Alto- 





attractive parts of the paper. These pages 
contain poetry, articles of religious and moral 
value, humorous pieces, brief tales of adven- 
ture, amusing anecdotes of well-known per- 
sons, bits of curious or timely information, 
animal stories, jokes—every kind of commodity 
to tempt the taste of every kind of reader. The 
Companion takes particular pains to keep this 
department alive; it is its desire that every 
member of every family shall find something 
in it each week that will interest, amuse or 
instruct him. 







Tne HOME, CALENDAR will 
be given to all new subscribers 
and fo all our old friends who 
renew their subscriptions 
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the ages of six and ten, but apparently the 
interest “spills over” to the three-year-old child 
and to girls and boys of twelve or more. Stories 
of everyday life, stories of fancy, adventure 
tales; verse of all kinds, from real poetry to 
jingles ; occasional music and plays; attractive 
pictures and gay nonsense sketches—all those 
are in store for next year. Incidentally, much of 
the material will furnish, directly or indirectly, 
suggestions for various forms of entertainment. 
One Children’s Page play was performed in 
more than a thousand places last year. 
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WHISTLIN 
JIMPS 


Chapter Three 
Jimps shows Page his sparklers 





at Squirrel Spring. While the boys cleaned 

out the spring and walled it in the girls 
roamed the woods, looking for water-loving 
flowers to transplant. 

Page Ruffin kept a little apart from the 
others, listening, until she heard a clear, sweet, 
summoning whistle. Then she hurried through 
the woods in the direction of the sound, try- 
ing to repeat the notes, which eluded her 
and changed on her lips to a mere ordinary 
whistle. Presently she came to Jimps Farlan, 
who was lying flat on the ground. He did not 
move; he only looked up at her in a way that 
made her feel as if she were at once very near 
and yet very far away from him. It must be 
his eyes, she decided, those queer bright eyes, 
as clear and impenetrable as a deep lake or as 
the sky. 

“T’m here,” Page said abruptly. 

Jimps gave a little sigh and sat up. 

“How did you come?” asked Page. 

He gave a careless gesture. “’Cross’ the 
mountain, It’s nighest.” 

“Don’t you ever follow paths ?” Page asked. 

“Uh, yes! And I make ’em.” 

“Tt must have been people like you that 
crossed the mountains first,” said Page. “But 
no! The history books say they followed 
the roads our highways and railways follow 
now—roads that the buffaloes made.” 

“Buff’loes?” repeated Jimps. “Is them a 
kind of Injuns ?” 

“Oh, no! The Indians followed the buffalo 
roads too. Buffaloes are huge beasts. There 
aren’t any here in the East now, and only a 
few herds in Western parks.” 

“T bet I’ve seen ’em—great big things that 
keep outen the way o’ folks. I’ve seen ’em on 
Way High Mountain. They’ve got great big 
horns, ain’t they ?” 

Page tried to remember pictures of buffa- 
loes. “I don’t think they have horns—yes, 
they have—oh, I don’t know! I know how 
they look till I try to remember exactly, 
and then they get hazy. But I’ve studied about 
them. You learn lots of things at school, 
and forget them too. Jimps, did you ever go 
to school ?” 

He shook his head. “An”*I ain’t nuver goin’ 
to,” he said serenely. 

As they went through the woods Jimps 
flitted along like a sunbeam, loitered like a 
shadow, or stopped to look at an odd tree, a 
bird or an insect that Page would never have 
seen if he had not pointed it out. She had to 
follow him at his own pace. 

“Why, here we are at Butterfly Flat, right 
at the Sibolds’!” she exclaimed presently. 

In front of them was a little glade at the 
nearer end of which stood the Sibolds’ home, 
a small whitewashed shanty. There were two 
or three dwelling rooms and a shed where Mr. 
Sibold kept a little shop and sold oil, meat, 
shoes, coarse cloth, matches, tobacco and am- 
munition. He also kept a post office and 
distributed the occasional letters and papers 
that the mail rider left. Page stood still and 
looked at the house. 

“T’m coming here to stay a while with the 
Sibolds when we break camp next week,” she 
said. “Harrison is taking a hike, and he’s to 
come back and go home with me. Mr. Sibold 
is going to put up a hammock for me. Mrs. 
Sibold makes the best doughnuts! Jimps!” 

he called to the boy, who was going on with- 
out waiting for her. “Jimps, do you see any~ 
body? They'll stop us and talk and talk, and 
then they’ll ask me where I’m going. Pshaw! 
: don’t want to go by there.” 

“The path goes ’cross the flat,” said Jimps; 


Tes Starwink campers set to work busily 
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ORAWN BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


He swayed lightly to and fro on the moss - covered stump 


“I can skirmish a way through the brush. 
You can have yore ruthers.” 

“Oh, the brush every time!” cried Page. 

Jimps led her through the tangled edge of 
the forest and came out on the lower end 
of Butterfly Flat. It was a grassy, level space 
between Deer and Way High mountains and 
beside Falling Water, which paused here in its 
headlong course and went gently, murmuring 
like a drowsy child. Bergamot and daisies and 
milkweeds overlaid the flat. Above it blue and 
yellow butterflies fluttered and poised, and at 
every step grasshoppers rose in whirring radi- 
ant lines. 

“Now the Sibolds can’t see us,” said Jimps. 
“T like this here place.” 

“Oh, it is lovely, lovely!” said Page, draw- 
ing in long breaths of the sweet fresh air as if 
she were taking in with it the beauty of the 
little valley. 

Jimps dropped to the ground and ran his 
fingers tenderly through the blades of grass. 
Then he laughed. 

“What are you laughing at ?” asked Page. 

“Nothin’,” he answered. “This here place 
al’ays makes me laugh with it.” 

The smile froze on his lips; he sprang up 
with a cry. As Page looked at him her own 
face blanched, but before she could ask a 
question, almost. before she could wonder, 
Jimps’s face cleared. “’Tain’t a rattler,” he 
said. “Hit’s a dry-fly.” 

But he had lost his desire to loiter. “Come 
on,” he said. 

They went on down the gorge. You might 
have looked twice without seeing the path 
they followed beside the stream. Higher on 
the bluff was a sawmill road, a mere shelf 
on the mountain side. It followed the left side 
of Falling Water up from a little 
settlement on Woods River, called 
Manson, crossed the river at But- 
terfly Flat, turned westward into 
the forest and finally joined the 
main road that led to West Vir- 
ginia. 

There was another road from 
Butterfly Flat. It took an easterly 
direction down the gap between 
Deer and Gap mountains, circled 





mountain spurs and meandered down to the 
river where there was a ferryboat crossing to 
New Canaan, the county town. Thence a road 
led up Woods River to Manson. Roughly 
speaking, the Falling Water road from But- 
terfly Flat to Manson was like the straight 
side of the letter D, and the gap route like the 
rounded side. 

Page and Jimps went down Falling Water 
until they came to Rocky Hollow, a narrow 
valley on the right. Rocky Run flowed for 
two or three miles almost parallel with Fall- 
ing Water, from which the steep rugged ridge 
of Way High Mountain separated it. There, 
just above Crystal Falls, the mountain ended 
in a bluff, and Rocky Run joined Falling 
Water. 

“T’ve seen them critters, buff’loes you call 
’em, go up this here hollow on the cliff side o’ 
Way High,” said Jimps. 

“Let’s go up the hollow, and perhaps we'll 
see them,” Page suggested. 

“Ump-h’m!” Jimps made a dissenting mur- 
mur. “Mean folks live thar.” 

“We’ve seen one cabin about half a mile 
upstream, I think,” said Page. “We saw it 
from Deer Mountain.” 

“That’s old Shearam’s. He’s a mean man. 
He’s meaner’s the Pooles. They live—old Bill 
an’ Marthy—higher up that hollow, an’ 
they’re the meanest folks in the world. If Bill 
sees me nigh his house he’d lief shoot me.” 

“Oh! Why ?” exclaimed Page. 

“My folks an’ his don’t git on so good. He 
got the drap on pappy.” 

“The drap on him?” Page did not under- 
stand. 

“Um-h’m. He’s got a mighty straight- 
shootin’ gun. But I’ll plant him some day.” 

“Jimps! Do you mean he killed 
your father? How awful! But 
that’s a thing for the law to punish, 
not for you. It’s wicked—awfully, 
terribly wrong—to kill people.” 

“Not Pooles,” said Jimps. “Look 
whar you step. You hurt that 
flower.” He gently straightened the 
stem of the yellow-fringed orchis 
that she had bent. 

The flower and the place they 
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were approaching reminded Page of an adven- 
ture that turned her thoughts from Jimps’s 
affairs and made her shudder. “I came near 


* breaking my neck here at Crystal Falls,” she 


said. 

“Tt’s sure a pretty place,” said Jimps calmly. 
He seldom troubled himself to question or to 
sympathize with others. “That water looks 
like it’s alive.” 

Falling Water plunged from a ledge, struck 
some shelving rocks and went, broken and 
foaming, into a deep pool. 

Jimps and Page stood beside the pool, look- 
ing up at the glittering shaft of the upper 
waterfall and at the ledge of sandstone, 
fringed with rhododendrons and hemlock, 
that made a semicircle on the right and over- 
hung a bare wall of shale. A little farther 
downstream the wall rose steep and straight 
with vines and shrubs in its cracks and crev- 
ices. Page looked at the shelving rock beside 
the falls. 

“And I—I tried to climb up there,” she 
said, shuddering. 

“Thar’s whar we’re goin’ now,” Jimps said, 
pointing to the foliage-rimmed, overhanging 
ledge. 

“No!” cried Page. “Oh, I wouldn’t try it 
again, not for the world! I got halfway up. It 
makes my knees feel like water just to think 
of going up that steep, slippery, rotten rock.” 

“T go up that,” said Jimps. “Thar’s whar 
my sparklers is.” 

“Up there!” gasped Page. “You really climb 
that wall?” 

“Tt’s like goin’ up steps onct you know the 
way,” said Jimps. “Thar’s jest one place. 
Cross yore heart and sw’ar Injun true not to 
tell, an’ I'll show it to you.” 


“Oh, I'll promise! I’d like to see the place. — 


But I’m not going to try to climb up there; 
not ever again!” 

She followed Jimps across the stream to the 
foot of the wall. . 

“See here!” he said. 

He put his foot on a projecting rock, caught 
hold of a rhododendron branch, stepped into 
a crevice and pulled himself up by a hemlock 


root. 

“Oh, I can do that!” said Page. “But I’m 
not going any farther.” 

“Tt’s jest as easy up here,” Jimps said, fol- 
lowing a narrow ledge along the sheer cliff 
until he came to a crevice where rocks and 
roots offered foothold and handhold. “Don’t 
be afeard; it’s safe. Put yore foot whar my 
foot goes. Don’t trusten yore weight to rock 
or root till you know it’s steady.” 

As he showed the way it seemed so safe and 
easy that Page followed him. They passed the 
clinging or trailing verdure and came out on 
a ledge. From below indeed the ledge seemed 
the top of the cliff; but in front of them there 
was a higher, overhanging ledge. They fol- 
lowed the ledge they were om until it broad- 
ened and sloped inward, making a little nook 
beneath the upper rock. Jimps stopped and 
pointed. 

“Thar’s my sparklers!” 

“Oh! Oh! O-oh!” Page exclaimed with 
wonder and delight. 

The moisture that trickled down the cliff 
and came in spray from the waterfall hung in 
drops on a lovely moss with thin translucent 
leaves like tiny plates of green copper. The 
sunshine had transformed each globule on 
each leaflet into a glittering jewel—diamond, 
topaz, emerald, ruby, sapphire. 

“That blue one’s the prettiest thing I ever 
saw,” said Page. 

“Look at that big green one,” said Jimps. 
“An’ thar’s one redder’n fire.” 

“O-oh! That one’s fairly blazing with 
colors, like a diamond. See those precious 
yellow ones back there.~that look as if they 
were remembering the sunlight. Oh, they are 
all the loveliest things that ever were! How 
on earth did you find them away up here ?” 

“T come on ’em one day I was roamin’ 
along the cliff,” said Jimps. “I brung Grief up 
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here onct,—uh, it was a push and a pull 
an’ a tote !—and he laughed an’ grabbed 
at those drops, lookin’ so surprised when 
he opened his hand an’ nothin’ thar but 
wet!” 

Page laughed. “I can just see him,” 
she said, “as amazed not to get his 
jewels as Mrs. Candler was to get hers. 
O Jimps! Let’s call this the Jewel Box 
and never tell where it is.” 

“T got no notion o’ tellin’,” said Jimps. 

For a. while they amused themselves 
by pointing out to each other the pret- 
tiest jewels and stirring the moss gently 
to make them glitter. 

Then Jimps said, “You like this so 

good maybe—I dunno. I reckon it’s time 
to go.” 
“Go!” With a shudder Page looked 
down at the stream rushing along its 
rocky bed a hundred feet below. “I—I 
forgot we had to go back. Oh, how can 
we? I can’t ever climb down there!” 

“Uh! That ain’t hard,” Jimps said 
carelessly. “But it’s nigher to go up- 
stream. This a way.” 

He went ahead and showed the path. 
Though the ledge they were on broke off 
at the upper end of the nook, they easily 
mounted on the rough rock to the ledge 
above. It broadened and sloped down- 
ward to the top of the waterfall, quite 
concealing the nook on the lower ledge. 

Page looked back. “There isn’t a sign 
of the Jewel Box!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
hidden and safe, perfectly safe. No one 
would dream anyone ever could climb 
that rock wall. It’s a beautiful secret. 
And it’s the loveliest place I know.” 

Jimps did not answer at once. While 
he splashed through Falling Water Page 
crossed behind him on the stones, and 
they went back to the path they had 
followed downstream. At last he spoke, 
“TI know a place that’s lots prettier.” 

“Where?” asked Page. “I don’t see 
how it could be prettier than this. Where 
is it, Jimps?” 

“Uh! It’s not so high, an’ it’s not so 
far,” he said vaguely. “And it’s ill-con- 
venient to get to.” 

“Jimps! Please show it to me,” said 
Page. “You will, won’t you?” 

He shook his head, but when they 
came to the footbridge at Butterfly Flat 
he paused a moment and then said, 
“Come this a way.” 

Jimps went about a mile up the left 
bank of the stream; then he stopped 
and, looking sidewise at Page, said, 
“That place is mighty nigh here.” 

“Pshaw!” Page said in a disappointed 
tone. “I’ve been here before. I don’t 
think it’s so pretty; it can’t compare 
with the Jewel Box.” 

“H’m!” said Jimps. “You ain’t nuver 
seen this place, not if you been by it a 
hundred times. It’s right here.” 

“Here?” repeated Page, looking at the 
broken stones overgrown with wild 
raspberries and stinging nettles. “You 
call this pretty ?” 

Jimps answered only with a grimace. 
He took a dozen steps upward on the 
ragged stones, seized a rhododendron 
root, dangled in the air, swung round a 
projecting corner of a great stone, and 
disappeared. A second later his impish 
face grinned at Page. 

“That’s the only way to git here,” he 
said. 

Page caught the root and released it. 
Suppose she should fall? Jimps laughed 
mockingly. 

She grasped the root again, bit her 
lips and shut her eyes and, swinging diz- 
= out over space, alighted at Jimps’s 
side. 

Was there ever a lovelier spot? The 
loose rocks made a semicircular wall, 
witk thick-growing chestnut woods at 
the top, inciosing a dell fifty feet long 
and one half as wide. In the centre there 
was an open space across which lay the 
trunk of a giant hemlock; behind it 
stood its great moss-covered stump. The 
place was carpeted with hemlock needles, 
brown and soft and fragrant. The sun- 
light that flickered through the hemlock 
boughs was subdued, as if the tree had 
sighed some message that quieted its 
mirth. 

Page was in an ecstasy of delight. 
“How lovely it is!” she exclaimed. “How 
sweet, how soft, how musical! Oh, I 
didn’t know there could be a place that 
looked and felt and sounded like this!” 

“The path ain’t ten foot away from 
here, down them there rocks,” said Jimps. 
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A HILL SONG 


7 
ALFRED NOYES 


Decoration by W. A. Dwiggins 


Bird above the mountain, 


Fern and brook and fir wood, 


Where I used to wander 


When my heart was light, 


Now, at last, remember 
All you used to sing me; 


Keep my feet from straying 


This and every night. 


Though the night may cheat me, 


And the dream defeat me, 
Let the memory linger 
This and every night. 


Keep my feet from straying, 
O lanterns of my boyhood ; 


Lead me to my home again, 


Poppies in the wheat; 
Keep my feet from straying, 


O bloom of sweet rest-harrow, 
Twist your tendrils round my 


heart, 


Your roots about my feet. 


If I seek the valley 
Where the roads are easy, 


Let the thorns beset me round 
And never let me roam. 


Keep my feet from straying, 
Birds that beat before me, 
Star beyond the sunset, 


Oh, shine and lead me home. 


Many a light has failed me, 
Many a friend has left me, 


Yet the hawthorn in the glen 


After all these years 


Breathes the old sweet fragrance, 


- And the stars are shining 


Fair as when the face of love 
Turned to them in tears. 


Have I lost my heaven ? 
Earth with all her beauty 


Yet may lead me on to live 
With spirits free from stain. 


Keep my feet from straying, 
Eyes of youth and wonder! 


Wake my deadened heart and 


give 
Heaven to me again. 


High above the heather 
Once the bird of morning 
Filled my heart with glory 
While I trod the height. 


Now the night bereaves me, 


Now the dream deceives me, 


Now the music leaves me, 


Come, O Light of Light, 


Shine above the mountains, 
Lead me through the pine woods, 

Keep my feet from straying 
This and every night. 
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“How did you ever find it, shut in and 
locked up so?” Page asked. 

“I followed a squirrel in here last sum- 
mer,” Jimps answered. “I’ve been comin’ 
here right along since then. Now, you set 
down under them thick bushes,” he said, 
pointing to a clump of rhododendrons, 
“an’ don’t you move or wink or say a 
word. An’ you'll see—what you'll see.” 

Page crept under the bushes and sat 
down on the leaf-carpeted ground and 
looked out at Jimps. 

Moving as lightly as a bit of thistle- 
down, he flitted to the hemlock stump. 
He raised his face, and a wandering sun- 
beam found and brightened it, or was 
reflected from it, for that shining, ex- 
pectant look seemed rather an inner 
radiance than an outward thing. 

Page held her breath, waiting for she 
knew not what. Presently she heard a 
soft, sweet call. It did not seem as if 
Jimps had spoken; it was rather as if the 
notes had come of themselves, as if he 
were the spirit of the wild, beautiful 
place. He paused. 

There was an answering note, high- 
pitched and chirping. Down the rocky, 
wooded hillside came a chipmunk. It 
scurried to the stump, cocked its head 
on one side and looked up at the boy. 

Just then a slim gray body hurled 
itself from a chestnut tree and alighted 
on Jimps’s arm. It was a gray squirrel 
the mate of which with two baby squir- 
rels followed more sedately across the 
glade. They clambered up the stump, 
and Jimps lifted the young ones to his 
shoulder. The mother ran up his leg and 
cuddled against his neck. 

Two rusty-red squirrels about the size 
of the baby grays came scurrying down 
a hemlock near Page, but stopped mid. 
way down the tree to sputter and bark 
and scold at her. Then they cocked their 
heads and answered Jimps with musical 
churring notes. 

Unmindful of Page and forgetful of 
himself, Jimps stood among his friends. 
He swayed lightly to and fro on the 
moss-covered stump, as if the breeze 
that was waving the hemlocks were hav- 
ing its will with him. 

Page’s heart ached with exquisite joy 
and sorrow. She felt a new and dear 
nearness to everything—sunshine, grass, 
trees, birds, beasts, every little leaf and 
chirping insect; she was neighbor and 
kin to them all. But Jimps was more 
than neighbor and kin; he was a part of 
the wild, free, beautiful woodland. 

She gazed at him standing there on 
tiptoe; then with a start she gazed be- 
yond him at a huge brown head thrust 
through the chestnut foliage. A body 
followed leisurely, a great beast tower- 
ing up on slim legs and crowned with 
magnificent, wide-branching antlers. The 
creature glanced at Jimps and accepted 
him as a part of the place, like the hem- 
locks and the squirrels. Browsing on the 
tender foliage, it advanced straight 
toward Page. She sprang up and 
shrieked. 

That shriek was like a stone falling 
into a clear pool. Jimps answered it with 
a startled cry. For the second Page did 
not look at him. She saw the great beast 
crash through the bushes and speed 
away. She saw the chipmunk dash off 
with whistles of alarm; the gray squir- 
rels run up the nearest hemlock; the red 
squirrels, sputtering angrily, leap into 
tree tops. Then she looked at Jimps. He 
started violently, as if he were about to 
dash away with the other wildwood 
creatures; then he shuddered and a 
dazed, helpless look came into his eyes. 

“O Jimps!” exclaimed Page. 

He did not answer. His head dropped 
on his chest, and his hands fell heavily 
to his sides. He gave a stumbling step 
and sank on the ground. 

Page was terrified. “O Jimps! Jimps!” 
she sobbed. “What is the matter? Oh, 
what is the matter?” 

She dropped down beside hin and put 
her hand on his arm. Jimps opened his 
eyes and looked at her with an expres- 
sionless stare. Then he got slowly and 
clumsily to his feet and, with his head 
down, stood fumbling with his hands. 

“I—oh, I didn’t mean to say any- 
thing!” Page cried in a broken voice. 
“But when I saw that huge beast com- 
ing—it was coming straight toward me 
—oh, I was so frightened! Then I heard 
that cry and knew I had screamed.” 

“I hadn’t ought to brung you here,” 
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Jimps said dully. He took one or two uncer- 
tain steps. “They don’t like folks. I been all 
this time a-learning ’em to friend with me.’ 
He did not seem to have heard Page’s protests 
of regret and sorrow. 

There was a little silence. Then he said, 
“You done skeered ’em off. Come on away.” 

He left the magic dell, and Page followed. 

“T am sorry, so sorry I screamed and fright- 
ened the things,” she said penitently. “But 
really I couldn’t help it. That huge beast ter- 
rified me. What kind of animal was it, Jimps ?” 
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“One o’ them buff’loes, I reckon,” he said. 

“No, I believe it was an elk,” said Page. 
“Father helped bring some elks here from the 
West a few years ako He said they were like 
our Virginia deer, but larger and with huge 
antlers. That’s what it was, an elk. Don’t you 
reckon it was?” 

“Maybe so,” Jimps said in a flat, uninter- 
ested tone. 

Instead of turning toward Butterfly Fiat, 
he went slowly on upstream. 

“Where are you going, Jimps?” Page asked 


presently. “I think I ought to be getting back 
to Squirrel Spring to the others.” 

“I’m going short-cut way.” 

He plodded along without raising his eyes, 
and for several minutes Page followed him in 
silence.. Then they came to a huddle of broken 
rocks. A little stream was trickling down the 
rocky brush-filled hollow, and Page, follow- 
ing up its course with her eyes, saw through 
the bushes an open space on the mountain 
side. There was a large covered iron kettle 
with a pipe running from it to a barrel near by. 
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“Tsn’t that queer!” she exclaimed. “There’s 
a big pot over there by that shelving rock. 
What are people doing, cooking out here, do 
you suppose ?” 

Jimps, looking up quickly, sprang back and 
caught her by the wrist to draw her away. 
But it was too late. The rhododendron bushes 
above them parted and disclosed a moun- 
taineer. 

“Halt thar!” he said, looking along the 
barrel of his gun at the two intruders. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


SAGEBRUSH MAVE RICKS we oy Fisher Ames 


HEN Lem Gates, the Hostter ranch 

foreman, reached the little sagebrush 

station the rolls of barbed wire he had 
come to inquire about were not there, but Bill, 
the agent, had a piece of news for him. There 
had been a washout up the track, it seemed, 
and the Mountain Express from San Fran- 
cisco had ditched itself. Four or five cars had 
been reduced to expensive kindling wood, but 
luckily no one had been seriously hurt. Bill 
had telegraphed for help, and in five hours a 
relief train had come for the stranded passen- 
gers. Those five hours had marked an epoch 
in Bill’s life. 

“Say,” he remarked to Lem, “I got more 
tips about how the other half lives than your 
young life could dream of.” 

Lem listened to a few of the most highly 
colored of Bill’s reminiscences and then de- 
clared that he must be going back. 

“Don’t let this social episode throw a fog 
round the fact we’re waiting for that wire,” 
he observed. “Let me know when it arrives.” 

Lem rode briskly off. He was a young man 
who paid strict attention to business; unlike 
the inconstant Bill, he had it on his mind 
almost all the time. Once the station had sunk 
behind the fixed waves of mesquite-dotted 
soil, he dismissed the train wreck as an inci- 
dent in which he had no further concern. He 
probably would not have thought of it again 
until he reached home if it had not been for 
the sudden appearance of a bloodstained dog 
limping slowly through the bushes. 

Lem instantly dismounted and spoke to the 
waif. She came to him confidently but with 
dignity and ate the bit of corn pone he dug out 
of his saddlebag. A collar crease made an even 
ring in the crisp hair of her round throat. 
There were two or three fresh, superficial cuts 
on her shoulders and a deeper one across the 
right thigh. 

“T reckon you were tossed out in that train 
wreck,” said Lem. “Got panicky too and hit 
the high places till you got tired. Well, you 
— right where dogs are appreciated, old 
ady. 

He roped her with a length of cord and 
walked on, leading the two horses. His new 
acquaintance came so willingly that presently 
he released her and mounted again and found 
that she had no intention of running away 
from him. Adapting the pony’s pace to hers, 
he led her with soft words to the ranch build- 
ings, and there he washed her wounds with 
disinfectant and bedded her down on a spare 
blanket. 

Lem’s reaction to every matter that per- 
sonally concerned him was always square and 
businesslike. Miss Maverick, as he named the 
stranger, cuddled into his affections like a 
bird into its nest, and according to the elastic 
ethics of the region she was his by right of 
salvage. But the next time he rode into 
Painted Flats he advertised her in the “Found” 
column of the Weekly Deal. 

A week or so later Miss Maverick became 
the mother of six puppies. That did not raise 
her in the estimation of Mr. Hostter, the 
ranch owner, but among the men she had 
already won a certain standing. Though they 
admitted that she was an aggravated case of 
mongrel, they told one another that she had a 
“kind way with her.” She was friendly, but 
she never courted advances. Up to a certain 
point she would take her part in a game of 
“rough-house,” but one day Sam Douse 
pushed the roughness too far. Miss Maverick 
moved away a yard or so and stood with her 
abbreviated tail up, as rigid as a bronze cast, 


and her eyes remained fixed on Sam with so- 


firm and level a gaze that he hesitated and 
finally returned to his seat, grinning in a 
shamefaced manner. Miss Maverick immedi- 
ately walked over to him and laid her power- 
ful whiskered muzzle across his knee. 

The men all perceived that here was a 
dog with character. Sam was particularly im- 
pressed. No one knew so well as he what had 
happened in that brief interchange of looks. 
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“She called my bluff,” ‘he acknowledged, 
stroking Miss Maverick’s flat head. “She 
called it, and then she comes over and says, 
‘We’re just as good friends as ever, ain’t we?’ 
No matter who her parents was, I’ll say she’s 
a lady herself.” 

Therefore it was a shock to them all to per- 
ceive that Miss Maverick’s babies, instead of 
reproducing her black saddle and tan mark- 
ings, were all as inky as nuggets of coal. 

“They’re throwbacks to the jackal,” an- 
nounced Mr. Hostter, shaking his head. “The 
brown bees over their eyes prove it. Jackals 
are always marked that a way.” 

While Miss Maverick was suckling her de- 
spised litter business connected with prepara- 
tions for the fall round-up drew every man 
into active duty in the field. Only Wun Lung, 
the Chinese cook, and Mr. Hostter, who had 
come down with lumbago, were left behind. 
Miss Maverick had no fondness for the 
Oriental. She seldom went into the cookhouse, 
much as she appreciated what came out of it, 
but during her respites from maternal cares 
she would trot gravely into Mr. Hostter’s 
_—_ and lie down behind the head of his 


Mr. Hostter would look up from his novel 
now and then and say, “Well, old lady, it’s 
rather ennuisome with the boys away, ain’t 
it?” And when he had heard her tail rap re- 
sponsively on the board floor he would con- 
tinue his reading more cheerfully. 

One clear, snappy afternoon just before the 
boys were expected back a man on a saffron- 
colored cayuse rode up to the ranch building. 
Wun Lung was in the cookhouse, taking an 
unearned siesta. Mr. Hostter, reclining on his 
bed, was yawning as he perused his fourth 
novel. For that reason he did not hear the 
visitor until two words of unmistakable im- 
port in that country startled him. 

Raising his eyes, Mr. Hostter saw a tall 
fellow in a black-and-white-checked shirt 
and weather-stained sombrero regarding him 
through two ragged holes in a red bandanna. 
With an air of proficiency the stranger held a 
cocked and leveled forty-five. 

Mr. Hostter thought to remonstrate, but 
first he complied with the order his ears had 
caught. 

“What? s this foolishness ?” he asked sternly. 
“There needn’t be any if you ke~p ’em up,” 
replied the stranger pleasantly, 
“and at the same time acquaint me 
with the precise location of that 
bunch of money you’ve just drawn 

for the pay roll.” 

“You idiot!” cried Hostter. “If 
you let that gun off, my men will 
be out of the bunk house and fill 
you full of lead before you can get 
clear of the porch.” 

The stranger laughed. “When you 





She came to him confidently 
but with dignity 


define one astigmatic Chink as a band of sharp- 
shooters,” he said, “you pass from the poet- 
ical class into that of the plain liar. I happen 
to know that your men are five miles east of 
Bitter Water. Come now, tell me where that 
money is, and I won’t hurt you. Otherwise I’ll 
fix you first and find it afterwards. Separate 
yourself from that couch pronto.” 

“T can’t unless you pull me off. I’m crippled 
down with rheumatics in both legs,” replied 
Hostter. 

The robber hesitated. “Play dead, or you'll 
be dead,” he said threateningly and thrust his 
left hand beneath the pillow. 

Hostter’s answer was a movement incon- 
ceivably swift for a crippled man. He struck 
the revolver and it went off. The next instant 
it clattered on the floor, and Hostter and the 
robber were in a clinch. But the cattleman 
was no match for his opponent, who was in 
the full vigor of youth. 

Hostter felt the hand on his throat sink 
into the flesh until the sides of his windpipe 
rubbed together. Then something happened. 
A shape bounded upon the bed and without 
a sound hurled itself at the robber. Two long 
jaws clamped themselves round the back of 
his neck, and shook him with a wolflike vehe- 
mence that rocked his head from side to side. 

With a screaming cry the man let go of 
Hostter to fight off his more powerful adver- 
sary, but Miss Maverick held to him like a 
vise. As they rolled from one side to the other 
Hostter slid off the bed, picked up the re- 
volver and, stepping close to the combatants, 
brought the butt down upon the robber’s 
head where the spiky red hair seemed thin- 
nest, and the stranger, as if obeying the wand 
of a magician, passed unresistingly into un- 
consciousness. 

When with difficulty Hostter had per- 
suaded Miss Maverick that he no longer 
needed her services he hog tied the stranger 
hand and foot and more securely than he had 
ever tied a wild steer. By that time Wun 
Lung had timorously appeared in the offing. 

“Get on a mule,” ordered Hostter, “and go 
find the sheriff at Painted Flats. Tell him I’ve 
got the Red Jim Bolton he’s been after for six 
months.” 

Miss Maverick walked over to the cattle- 
man and for the first time since their acquaint- 
ance gave his hand the lick of fellowship. Then 
she went to the supine robber and 
breathed a growl into his uncon- 
scious ear. Having delivered the 
warning, she walked slowly to the 
door and stood there in obvious 
indecision. 

Hostter took her flat bony head 
in both his hands and started to 
speak. When the obstruction in his 
throat was melted he said, “What- 
ever you are, you’re blood royal on 
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this ranch, old lady, and the man who dis- 
putes that don’t eat salt under any roof of 
mine. Run along to your babies. They may be 
jackals, but don’t you worry none about their 
future.” 

Cotrage, resourcefulness and loyalty to 
comrades were esteemed on that ranch as the 
three cardinal virtues. Therefore Miss Maver- 
ick lost her doghood and was elected a person. 
Moreover, Hostter’s criticism of Miss Maver- 
ick’s babies was presently proved a mere 
flashy and baseless remark, for their glossy 
blackness began to give way rapidly to tan 
markings on leg and muzzle. Their growing 
resemblance to their mamma dispelled the 
idea that they were little jackals, and Sam 
Douse’s verdict that they were “a mighty 
pure strain of mongrel” was conceded correct. 

Lem painstakingly and painfully docked 
their little tails to correspond with the ma- 
ternal style, and they were soon playing round 
the yard, as mischievous as imps. Under the 
combined influence of the open air and the 
nourishing food they grew rapidly in bone 
and muscle. Hard Coal, as the men dubbed 
the biggest of the litter, attached himself de- 
votedly to Mr. Hostter. The two were as 
inseparable as Mary and her lamb, and during 
that winter, when time hung heavy at the 
ranch, the grave cattleman amused himself by 
teaching his intelligent pet a variety of tricks. 

Pettigrew & Johnson, the Chicago whole- 
sale house with which Mr. Hostter had had 
many satisfactory dealings, had of late shown 
some indifference to the quality and quantity 
of beef raised on the ranch. When spring 
came and comfortable travel was once more 
possible, Mr. Hostter decided that it would 
be worth while to run on to Chicago to find 
out where the trouble lay. Lem Gates, who 
had not taken a week off in three years, was 
to accompany him. 

Sam Douse drove the buckboard to the 
little station where Bill presided, and when 
they had bought their tickets drove off, leav- 
ing the pair enveloped in homesickness. At 
that moment a dusty, panting dog presented 
himself to the astonished gaze of Lem and 
Mr. Hostter and leaped happily against their 
legs. Far away up the track rose the inexo- 
rable whistle of the approaching train. 

“We can’t send him home,” exclaimed the 
perturbed Hostter, “and I wouldn’t trust Bill 
with an empty cartridge. Hanged if I wouldn’t 
sooner go back to the ranch than leave the 
dog with him.” 

“Let’s take him with us,” said Lem. “It 
won’t be so lonely with the pup along.” 

Thus when at the end of their railway jour- 
ney the two bronzed cowmen threaded the 
press in the Chicago terminal Hard Coal, the 
adventurous, trotted at their side, with his 
head and his tail erect as if the voice of a 
mighty city were music in his well-placed 
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ears. The trio from the West pushed - 
their way to the street and were in the 
act of crossing it when shrill shouts of 
alarm rose above the din of trucks and 
tramcars. Men and women scattered like 
frightened poultry as a pair of big gray 
horses, trailing loose reins, and with a 
driverless delivery wagon swaying cra- 
zily behind them, came thundering over 
the cobblestones. 

Mr. Hostter and Lem dropped their 
bags as if they were red-hot and leaped 
forward. A minute later the grays, snort- 
ing and fighting vainly against the grip 
of two muscular hands on their bridles 
and against the weight of two solid 
bodies, came to a trembling halt. 

“So-o-0, boy,” said Mr. Hostter sooth- 
ingly. Suddenly his placid countenance 
underwent a change. “Where’s Hard 
Coal?” he ejaculated. : 

“Here you, take these ponies,” said 
Lem to the nearest bystander. 

Rapidly he and Hostter returned to 
the spot where the bags lay. Hard Coal 
was not in sight, and the only response 
to the ranchman’s piercing whistle was 4 
suspicious inquiry from a_ policeman 
what was the matter, 

“Lost your dog, eh?” he said. “What 
kind of a dog? Setter, fox terrier, poodle 
or what? Any name on the collar?” 

“No,” replied Lem. “Hard Coal wears 
a plain strap. He’s a sagebrush hound. 
Black body and tan trimmings.” _ 

“T’ll pay a hundred dollars for his re- 
turn,” struck in Mr. Hostter, “and no 
questions asked.” 

‘‘Whew!’’ whistled the policeman. 
“Sagebrush hounds must come high. 
You'd better advertise.” He took their 
names and that of the hotel where they 
planned to stay and departed. 

For many weary hours Lem and 
Hostter walked round the part of the city 
where they had stopped the runaway. At last, 
beaten for the time being, they went deject- 
edly to their hotel. 

“I'd rather of lost the best bunch of three- 
year-olds on the ranch,” mourned Hostter. “I 
wish I’d never come.” 

Lem nodded sadly. “How we’re going to 
explain this to his mother and the boys I 
don’t see.” 

Except for stray dogs Chicago could now 
offer nothing to kindle the eye of Hostter or 
evoke a stare of curiosity from Lem. All 
desire to see Pettigrew & Johnson, important 
as the errand was, had vanished with the dis- 
appearance of Hard Coal. The ranchman in 
particular grieved over the loss of his pet. 

“Do you remember, boy,” he said to his 
foreman, “how that little pup used to fetch 
my slippers? And how he’d sit up and howl 
like a coyote when I told him to sing Wun 
Lung’s flapjack song? It makes me laugh to 
think of it.” And Hostter heaved a sigh that 
stirred the window curtains. 

Hostter had advertised their loss in several 
newspapers, and between searching expedi- 
tions round the city he and Lem telephoned 
police headquarters; but Hard Coal had van- 
ished as utterly as if he had sunk in the 
middle of Lake Michigan. When three days 
had gone by they agreed forlornly that they 
might as well devote a few minutes to calling 
on Pettigrew & Johnson. However little heart 
they had for business they had to consider it, 

At the office of Pettigrew & Johnson a tidy, 
dapper little clerk with bifocal glasses and the 
blue-bordered point of a handkerchief pro- 
truding from his breast pocket informed them 
that Mr. Pettigrew, who was the only one 
competent to deal with their affair, would not 
be in for several days. As for Johnson, he 
seldom came to the office; he had virtually 
retired from active work. 

“Well, friend, perhaps you can tell us where 
we can locate Mr. Pettigrew,” said Hostter. 
“Lem and I ain’t exactly persons of elegant 
leisure, and we can hear the call of home even 
above the cultivated tones of your town.” 

The dapper clerk coughed disconcertedly ; 
he felt the firmness that was under the easy 
manners of his visitors. 

“Well,” he said, “I'll tell you. Mr. Pettigrew 
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Hostter felt the hand on his throat sink into the flesh ... Then something happened 


is at the dog show. But if you'll excuse the 
slang, Mr. Hostter, you can take it from me 
there isn’t the least use in going there. When 
Mr. Pettigrew is at a dog show he won’t talk 
anything except dog.” 

On their return trip through the lobby Lem 
bought a newspaper. “I want to find out 
where this dog party holds forth,” he said. “If 
old man Pettigrew won’t talk beef, maybe we 
can bark with him on his own ground.” 

“He must have something human about 
him if he prefers dogs to business,” said Host- 
ter. “Poor old Hard Coal. Well, I reckon we 
might as well beard this Pettigrew in his 
kennel. Something may come of it.” 

Their modicum of hope grew tinier when 
they saw the extensive scale of the “party.” 
The building in which it was held was enor- 
mous, and the number of spectators and 
exhibitors made a larger crowd than the cat- 
tlemen had ever ventured into. Along the 
sides and the centre 
of the great hall ran 
a succession of 
benches divided into 
little stalls, and in 
each a dog was 
chained. Hounds, 
spaniels, terriers, 
setters, bulldogs, 
poodles, retrievers, 
pointers and all the rest of the canine family 
bayed, growled, barked, whined and whim- 
pered in a deafening chorus. 

“They must have rounded up all the dogs 
in the world, including Constantinople!” ex- 
claimed Hostter. He hailed a man who wore 
a leng white duster, chamois gloves and a 
steward’s badge. “Say, friend, can you direct 
us to Mr. Pettigrew—Alston. S. Pettigrew ?” 

“Griffons Bruxellois, ring No. 3,” replied 
the man over his shoulder. 

“T reckon that first. part was some of the 
dog language Pettigrew’s clerk told about,” 
said Lem. “However, the rest sounded like 
real words.” 

By dint of inquiry they made their way to 
the centre of the hall where a good-sized area 
was roped off into four rings. Dogs of vari- 
ous degrees were being judged in several of 
them, but in ring No. 3 the activities had 
just ended. A spectator obligingly pointed out 
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Mr. Pettigrew to the Westerners, and they 
elbowed their way. up to him and introduced 
themselves. 

Mr. Pettigrew, a plump, gray-haired man 
wearing an official’s badge, remembered Host- 
ter at once and shook hands with them both 
in a friendly way ; but it was clear that, as his 
clerk had intimated, he did not intend to let 
business interfere with pleasure. His good- 
looking daughter, Mary Pettigrew, smoothed 
over the pause that followed by laughing and 
remarking that her father would be quite 
himself again the next day when the show 
would be over. 

“That is,” she added, “if he survives the 
defeat of his Champion Chilton Grandee. The 
Pettigrew kennels are in deep mourning 
to-day.” 

“Well, Mary, you know you feel as bad as 
I do,” said her father. “Grandee has never 
been beaten before. I won’t say this Melton 

Boy isn’t a ringing 


I owned him,—but 
to be beaten by an 
absolutely unknown 
youngster is certainly 
—well, unexpected. 
But I dare say these 
gentlemen aren’t in- 
: terested in dogs.” 

“We've got a few out to the ranch we 
wouldn’t swap for this whole parcel,” said 
Hostter. “I brought a pup on with me and 
lost him, stopping a runaway. I’d rather have 
little old Hard Coal back again than your 
trade, Mr. Pettigrew.” 

“Well, well, now, that’s too bad,” said Mr. 
Pettigrew, instantly sympathetic. “Have you 
advertised and notified the police. There are 
a lot of dog thieves in this city. But don’t 
give up hope. What breed are your dogs?” 

“Er—” Hostter glanced at his foreman 
appealingly. 

“Sagebrush hounds,” Lem supplied glibly. 

Mr. Pettigrew seemed puzzled. “I don’t rec- 
ollect hearing of that breed,” he said. “But 
since you are interested in dogs, I want you 
to see my Chilton Grandee, an international 
winner and the best Airedale in England and 
America. Or he was, I suppose it is better that 
I should say, though it comes hard.” 
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He led the way across the hall to a 
long bench beneath a row of tall win- 
dows through which the sun was pouring, 

“Here, gentlemen,” he said, pausing 
with a little proud gesture in front of 
one of the stalls, “is my dog, Champion 
Chilton Grandee.” 

The effect on the Westerners was dra- 
matic. They stared spellbound at the 
famous terrier, and then as if pulled by 
the same string their eyes roved from 
right to left over the line of sixty stanch 
Airedales, black of saddle, tan of legs 
and muzzle, and to the casual gaze all 
as like Grandee as one pea is like an- 
other. 

“Suffering rattlesmakes, if they aren’t 
all sagebrush houhds!” breathed Lem. 

“What’s that?” asked Mr. Pettigrew. 

“Lem was saying they looked like our 
dogs,’’ said Hostter. “Chinamen ain’t 
more alike, sir, for a fact.” 

“T thought you said something about 
hounds. So they’re Airedales after all? 
Well, well.’’ Mr. Pettigrew was now 
much interested, and his manner became 
informal and hearty. “You must tell me 
all about them. I am curious to know 
how this grandest of all the terriers ad- 
justs himself to life on a cattle ranch. It 
ought to be just the setting needed for 
a dog of his spirit and versatility. But 
come along and look this lot over. You'll 
see some fine specimens I think.” 

“Tt must have been a wonder that 
licked your dog,” said Hostter, with an 
admiring backward glance at the fallen 
champion. 

“You shall judge for yourself. We are 
coming to him now,” answered Pet- 
tigrew. “I acknowledge that I think 
Melton Boy is as near perfection as an 
Airedale can be, and he’s scarcely a year 
old! Here he is, No. 467.” 

A crowd of admirers were gathered round 
the stall, but Mr. Pettigrew’s badge and his 
firmly insistent movements won a passage for 
the party, and in a few moments they were 
standing in front of Melton Boy. 

The new king lay on golden straw; and 
the three walls of his stall hung with blue 
first-prize cards and silk ribbons, white special- 
prize ribbons, the red-white-and-blue stream- 
ered rosette of the winner’s class, and the 
great gold-lettered certificate for the best of 
his breed, either sex. But the king appeared 
as indifferent to the insignia of royalty as to 
the untouched basin of food lying near him. 
His ears drooped at a listless angle, and his 
dark terrier eyes seemed to look with wistful 
reminiscence through and beyond his circle of 
courtiers to a happier if less honored state. 

“There, what do you think of —” Mr. Pet- 
tigrew began, but a startling change in the 
faces of his two friends made him stop. 

A tide of red had risen under Hostter’s tan 
and threatened to rush through his skin. Lem 
was a still white. “You little old dog-goned 
sagebrush gopher, Hard Coal!” 

Although Hostter’s voice was scarcely more 
than an awed whisper, it brought Melton 
Boy up from his dejected crouch as if some 
one had fired a gun over his head. One eager 
sniff at the air, and he was straining at the 
end of his short chain, yammering incoherently 
like a lost child that suddenly finds itself safe 
in the parental arms again. 

Hostter took one stride forward, and dog 
and master pawed and patted and caressed 
each other, while the trifling silk ribbons and 
the other gewgaws of glory fell from their 
places and lay spurned among the straw. 

“Sye, guv’nor, what’s all this?” queried a 
runt of a fellow in peg-top corduroys and 
a large-sized golf cap as he pushed his way 
through the crowd. “I'll thank you to tyke 
your hands hoff my dog.” 

Another pair of hands, muscular and brown, 
fell upon the speaker and drew the slack of 
his loose coat uncomfortably taut across his 
breastbone. The eyes of Lem Gates, as steely 
and sharp as the spurs he had discarded a 
week ago, confronted the wavering eyes of 
the stranger. 

“Don’t move, you little sawed-off doz 
snatcher, or I’ll switch you through one of 
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those there windows,” cautioned Lem softly. 
“Thought you could steal Hard Coal, did 
ou?” 

Attracted by the stir, the crowd began to 
thicken, and Mr. Pettigrew, astonished and 
somewhat flustered, took his daughter’s arm. 
“Come with me,” he said to his friends. “This 
is too serious a matter to settle here. We will 
listen to what you have to say for yourself at 
the office, Jonas.” 

Jonas; the Yorkshireman, looked furtively 
at his captor and then at Mr. Hostter, who 
was unhooking the chain from the collar of 
his ecstatic pet. He saw that his chances were 
slim, and as Lem began to tow him irresistibly 
along he sought refuge in a sniveling confes- 
sion. 

“Sye, guv’nor, I didn’t mean no ’arm,” he 
whined. “I picked him hup runnin’ loose and 
lost, s’help me. I fed him and cared for him 
.proper, and I says to myself, ‘He’s a grand un 
that’ll tyke some beatin’.’ So I just slipped 
him in in plice of my Melton Boy that I 
raised meself. You can see for yourself, 
gentlemen, if he’s fit or no, and didn’t I sweep 
the decks with him, sir? Now, didn’t I?” 

“Let him go,” said Hostter. 

Mr. Pettigrew began a vigorous remon- 
strance, but Lem had already released his 
hold, and the Yorkshireman disappeared into 
the crowd like an eel into mud. 

“T don’t approve of this,” said Mr. Petti- 
grew. “We ought to make an example of some 
of these dog thieves; they are becoming alto- 
gether too bold. But we'll hope that Jonas 
has learned his lesson. Now come into the 
office and tell me where you got this wonder- 
ful Airedale.” 

During the story Mary Pettigrew made 
several efforts to speak, but her father re- 
strained her each time with a gesture. He 
himself betrayed an odd excitement. He began 
to pace to and fro, and when Lem and Host- 
ter had finished he broke forth: 

“Gentlemen, my good friends, this is really 
most extraordinary. I was in that Mountain 
Express wreck with an Airedale, Belfast 
Lorna, I had bought in San Francisco; I was 
pretty badly bruised and shaken up. They 
told me the baggage car was destroyed, and 
of course I supposed that poor Lorna had 
been killed. Your Miss Maverick is my Lorna, 
and the father of her puppies is Champion 
Gunpowder Magician. So Hard Coal comes 
honestly by his grand quality. His story is 
better than a fairy tale.” 

Hostter cleared his throat. “Then,” he said 
slowly, “it looks as if you own him and Miss 
Maverick too.” 

“Not by as many miles as lie between Chi- 
cago and your ranch!” exclaimed Pettigrew. 
“When I left Lorna there she became what 
you called her, a maverick. Don’t make me 
angry, man. Of course she’s yours together 
with the pup you raised and loved.” 

“T believe I’d never speak to him again if 
he took either of them back,” Mary cried 
impulsively. 

“Thank you,” said Hostter, putting his 
hand on Hard Coal’s head. “I hope you ain’t 
sore at us for beating your great dog.” 

“Come, now, we’re as good sports here in 
Chicago as you are in the West,” replied Pet- 
tigrew, smiling. “As a matter of fact, I’m 
proud to know the owner of such a flier. I 
know he isn’t for sale, or I’d try to buy him, 
but you’ve got some beef on the hoof that is. 
So if you will come out to my house, we'll 
talk business. Then we’ll talk dog.” 

As they left the office pretty Mary Petti- 
grew remarked to Mr. Hostter, “I suppose 
you are going to take those beautiful ribbons 
and prizes back to Mrs. Hostter.” 

“No, miss—to Miss Maverick, his mother. 
There isn’t any Mrs. Hostter,” laughed the 
cattleman. 

Mary also laughed. “Why,” she said, “his 
mother’s only a dog.” 

“And ain’t a dog the best friend of man, 
miss?” Hostter replied and nodded gravely. 
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** Mrs. Chester just laughed and said . . . 
that she must clean out the barrel ’’ 


bi LL, everything’s arranged for now 
W except the spreadin’s,” said Mrs. 
Letty Gibson as she flung herself back 
in her rocking-chair and grasped the arms 
with her two plump, capable hands. “TI like 
to see a table set with lots of spreadin’s, espe- 
cially at an infare dinner, but I haven’t got 
anything except watermelon preserves and 
peach butter.” 

Rocking violently with an abandon that 
lifted her feet from the floor with every back- 
ward stroke, she enumerated: 

“There’s my goose—that’ll make more than 
a helpin’ around; and the ducks Jerry shot 
on Cooper’s Pond yesterday ; and there’s that 
rib roast I got with the butter money—I’ll 
fix that with the sweet potatoes; and Erma’s 
cake and Florence’s cake with the pies and 
pickles; and there’s the vegetables. We'd 
make out if we just had more spreadin’s.” 

“When I was up to Chesters’ to get the eggs 
this morning,” said Erma, a pert, slim, pretty 
little fifteen-year-old girl, “Mrs. Chester had 
to go to the barn to hunt some, she’d used so 
many in her cakes and things. Their sorghum 
barrel was sitting out there, and, mamma, 
there was sorghum gone to sugar sticking all 
over the sides and bottom. I'll bet there was 
a gallon.” 

Her mother’s round eyes narrowed slightly. 
“IT wonder if Mis’ Chester don’t know how 
to bring it back to so’gums,” she reflected. “If 
she’d heat it up in hot water, it’d get just as 
nice and sappy as when it was fresh.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Erma, who was 
banding her curly brown hair with a jaunty 
black ribbon, and who was not vastly inter- 
ested. 

“Did you mention it, Ermie?” pursued her 
mother. 

“T said, ‘I see you folks have got sorghum 
left,’” answered the girl, pulling a jaunty 
lock over her innocent young eyes, “and Mrs. 
Chester just laughed and said she wasn’t 
going to use it, and that she must clean out 
the barrel some day.” 

In the kitchen the sound of the sweep- 
ing ceased, and a slender girl in faded blue 
gingham came to lean on her broom in the 
doorway, where she looked as graceful as a 
drooping lilac spray. 

“Mamma! You are not going to ask her 
for it?” she said. 

“No, Florence,” her mother assured her. 
“As long as Tom is marrying Lucille I sure 
won't ask for the scrapin’s of her ma’s so’gum 
barrel and give her a chance to look down 
on us. If it was Rachel Dean now, or Mis’ 
Grantly—but they’d use their own scrapin’s.” 

Mrs. Gibson was a good provider. Five 
years ago, when Lance Gibson, her mild, bald, 
free-hearted little bridegroom, had brought 
her to his home in Missouri, he had not 
known which of the chattels that he en- 
dowed her with were borrowed, and which he 
owned; he was sure only that he possessed 
his two sons, tall red-haired Tom and ten- 
year-old Jerry. So Mrs. Gibson, who by her 
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THE MANAGEMENT 
MRS. LETTY 


I.“SPREADIN’S” 


marriage had increased the Gibson family by 
three,—her two daughters and herself,—had 
- to work to bring thrift into the house- 
old. 

She stuck rigidly to her code of “mine and 
thine,” but it was an original code. Fruit or 
vegetables planted and tilled by any man’s 
own hand were rightfully his, but berries 
growing wild were public property. The 
owner of the land on which they grew must 
abide by the law of “first come, first served”; 
and Mrs. Letty had a faculty of being “first 
come.” With her two brown-fingered, nimble 
little girls beside her, there was no blackberry 
thicket anywhere round so dense that she 
could not penetrate it. 

Furthermore, chickens staying decorously 
at home were private property, but once let 
them stray beyond their own boundaries and 
they became “mavericks,” as likely to have 
wandered from her own flock as from any 
other and therefore prizes for Jerry and Flor- 
ence and Erma to chase down and capture. 

But the years were robbing Mrs. Gibson of 
her helpers. Already seventeen-year-old Flor- 
ence had rebelled against scouring the country 
for provender. Erma, always her mother’s 
right-hand aid, still had a keen interest in 
supplying the larder; but even she had taken 
to spending more time on her pretty hair, and 
Mrs. Letty knew that before long she would 
follow her sister’s example. 
Only Jerry remained entirely 
faithful, and there too no 
one knew when the element 
of parties and girls and long 
trousers might enter and 
divert him from her. He was 
her last ally, for Billy, the 
only child of her marriage 
with Lance Gibson, was only 
three and as yet too young 
to forage. 

But to-day Mrs. Letty 
had no thought for the fu- ne! 
ture beyond Tom’s infare Yi 
dinner on the morrow. \ 

“Tf the Chesters wasn’t so WES 
well-fixed,” she complained, 
“and if Mis’ Chester wasn’t 
so tony! But Tom is just 
like a son to me,—none of 
you ain’t ever been Lance’s 
kids and my kids; you have 
all just been our kids the 
same as Billy is,—and I can’t 
have Tom looked down on 
by his wife’s folks. Mis’ 
Chester has got silver to set 
with and a water pitcher she 
claims is cut glass, but I 
wouldn’t care if I just had 
plenty of spreadin’s.” 

The big brown curlicued 
clock on the mantelshelf 
chimed a single stroke, and : 
Mrs. Letty came back nimbly to the duties 
at hand. She bounced up—a chunky, bottle- 
shaped figure to which her flat back, her 
ample bosom and her sharply squared shoul- 
ders gave an appearance of tilting backward. 
With a militant stride she crossed to the 
kitchen. 

“Tt’s struck one,” she declared, taking the 
broom out of Florence’s slim brown hands, 
“and the’ wedding’s at three. You'll have to 
be up to Chesters’ to start by two, so. to give 
you plenty of time to get to the preacher’s.” 

Half an hour later when the girls came out, 
dressed in their best,—Florence, trim and 
lovely in her narrow blue.serge, and Erma, a 
dashing little figure in scarlet—their mother 
looked up from the half-plucked plumpness 
of a great gray goose and gazed at them with 
admiration. 

“I’m glad we got your new dresses done,” 
she said approvingly. “The bride herself won’t 
look better.” 

Jerry, with his thick brown hair clipped to 
a wavy pompadour and his blue tie carefully 
tied, came stumbling downstairs in his new 
shoes, and the three set out in the buggy with 
the top. 

Mrs. . Letty, going placidly on with her 
work, lifted her voice against the stillness of 
the house: 

“Oh, can you say you are ready, brother, 
Ready for the soul’s bright home!” 


Once in the 
driveway, she 


started it 
rolling 


. . « cautiously 
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jhe West 


The late October sunlight slanted warmly 
across the freshly scrubbed boards of the 
kitchen floor. Outside in the woods that came 
up to the back door the occasional tapping 
of falling nuts on brown leaves was the only 
sound except the rattle of Billy’s little red 
wagon under the hickory trees. Nature could 
not have laid a brighter promise of peace 
upon Tom’s wedding day. 

Mrs. Gibson finished her goose and iced a 
rich brown loaf of cake, all the while going 
on with her song, lifting it over the high 
places with a clear, buoyant treble. Presently 
when she turned to the door the wedding 
procession was just going down the south 
road a quarter of a mile away. 

There were four buggies. From the first she 
caught a flash of bird’s-wing blue, and she 
knew that it was the bride’s dress. Next came 
Jim Leeds and Fanny, his wife, who was the 
Chesters’ married daughter. Then came Bob 
and Victor, Lucille’s two brothers, and lastly 
the stout, high-stepping brown mare draw- 
ing the three representatives of the house of 
Gibson. i 

After the procession had gone over the hill 
and the flash of scarlet, which was Erma, had 
faded last like the tail light on a disappearing 
train, Mrs. Letty still stood looking out 
across the clipped dry meadow that sloped 
gently from her doorstep up to the Chester 
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place. The Chester house, which stood at the 
crossroads, had both a north and an east 
“front door” and was hidden from her view 
by the big red barn, which stood with its 
wide doors flung open to the afternoon sun. 
Mrs. Letty could see half a dozen white hens 
gayly scratching in the golden straw of the 
driveway. Over the wide stretch of country 
that she could see from her doorway not a 
human being was in sight. The lane, which 
slipped past the Gibson house through a jut 
of timber and a tangle of wild grape and 
bittersweet, came out on the prairie and ran 
across the crossroads as empty as a desert 
trail. 

A thought came into Mrs. Letty’s mind and 
grew busy there. 

“Tt’s just something they’ve throwed away,” 
she said aloud to herself. “It would be just 
like findin’ something in the big road.” 

She took a row of fragrant pumpkin pies 
from the oven and set them in her cupboard; 
then she went to the door again and stood 
there in the manner of an eager, speculative 
cow with its eyes on forbidden pasture. 

“T can’t ask her for ’em,” she reasoned, 
“but I know I’d be welcome. So’gums is just 
plain everyday eatin’, but they’re spreadin’s.” 

Presently Mrs. Gibson arranged her kitchen 
as for a short absence. She took a great pot 
of beans from the oven and placed it inside 
the warming closet above. She removed a 
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smoking kettle of sweet pickles to the back 
of the stove. Then she tied on her sunbonnet, 
picked up a tin bucket from the bench where 
the milk crocks were sunning and set off 
across the meadow. 

It was only a ten minutes’ walk to the 
Chesters’. As she came to the barn she noticed 
no stir round the place except the scattering 
of the hens in the driveway. 

“She is busy in the house with her supper 
work,” thought Mrs. Letty, “and he is off 
somewhere getting in corn probably. Well, I 
won’t be long.” 

In order to reach into the coveted sorghum 
barrel, which rested on a rudely constructed 
framework, she had to climb upon the man- 
ger of the empty stall in which it stood. She 
mounted nimbly enough, but as she straight- 
ened up, her apron caught on a projecting 
nail. For a moment she teetered precariously 
on the brink of disaster, then both feet shot 
out, and she descended neatly, feet first, into 
the barrel. There was a crunch and a splinter 
as the lower head of it gave way under the 
impact—and Mrs. Letty stood trapped. Her 
feet had gone through to solid ground, and 
when she tried to draw them up, the splin- 
tered boards tightened round her ankles and 
prevented her. She was safely right side up, 
but from armpits to shoe tops she was in- 
cased in the sorghum barrel. 

For a moment she struggled frantically. 
Then as she realized her helplessness a chill 
sweat broke out on her prominent forehead. 
For Tom and the Chester boys to find her 
there like that when they came to put up 
their horses! For Tom’s sake if not for her 
own she must do something. 

She looked round for something sharp with 
which to cut the hoops, but there was noth- 
ing in sight. She took hold of one of the 
staves and tried to work it backward and 
forward, but it was firmly bound and would 
not budge. She groaned. 

“T can’t stay here,” she said flatly. “I’d 
spoil Tom’s weddin’, and then Mis’ Chester 
is so queer. It’d look funny to her. I’ve got 
to do something; that’s all there is to it.” 

The hens had come back to their scratching 
among the straw, and Mrs. Letty, squinting 
at the slanting rays that lay across the floor, 
guessed the time to’ be nearing four o'clock. 
In half an hour the bridal party would be 
returning. She had no time to lose. 

“Well,” she decided swiftly, “I guess the 
only thing to do is to roll and let Lance get 
me out.” : 

Since the framework was low, the task: of 
working the barrel off it was not hard. Once 
in the driveway, she heaved herself over a 
jolt and, guiding herself with feet and hands, 
cautiously started it rolling. 

When she was clear of the barn her cour- 
age grew, and she picked up speed. She was 
bowling along easily when the sound of 
wheels from the west road, which ran par- 
allel to her course, drew her eyes that way. 
A wagon was coming into sight behind her, 
with a slim young driver standing easily on a 
clattering hay frame. 

“My stars,” groaned Mrs. Letty, “it’s Phil 
Darling! Anybody in the world but him!” 
She stopped the barrel and 
lay still; but as she did so the 
sound of other wheels came tu 
her ears; those wheels were soft 
and padded, and they were on 
the south road. In ten minutes 
the bridal party would be turn- 

ing in at the gate! 

The boys would bring their 
horses to the barn and Bob, 
always a precise, thrifty young 
man, would see the sorghum 
barrel lying out of place and 
would come right over to get it. 
Then — 

Of two evils Phil Darling’s 
merry, merciless tongue was the 
lesser. Mrs. Letty thrust out one 
resolute foot and again started 
on her way. j 

With difficulty she watched 
the west road and saw Phil 
staring curiously in her direc- 
tion. Once he half checked his 
team as if to investigate, but 
just at that inopportune mo- 
ment her sunbonnet slipped 
back and bared her smooth, 
taffy-colored head and her red, 
perspiring face. 

Always quick to understand a 
situation, Phil evidently guessed 
that she wished no assistance, 
for he whistled his horses into a 
trot again, and presently there 
came plainly to her over the 
clipped meadow the chanting - 
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cadence of an old ‘camp-meeting song, and 
there was a laugh behind the words: 


“T looked over Jordan, and what did I see 
Comin’ for to carry me home.” 


In spite of herself Mrs. Letty giggled. 

For a while they kept together; then sud- 
denly the motion of the barrel began to 
quicken, and Mrs. Letty, glancing out in 
alarm, saw Phil and his wagon dropping be- 
hind. She had reached the steepest part of the 
slope that led down to her own door, and the 
sorghum barrel was gathering momentum. 

She clutched at the barrel with her fingers 
and tried to dig her heels into the tough sod, 
but she could do neither. In a moment she 
was whirling so fast that her head grew dizzy, 
and her eyes blurred. Very faint and far away 
she heard Phil’s voice drifting after her: 

“Tf you get there before I do, 
Comin’ for to carry me home, 
Look out for me, I’m a-coming too, 
Comin’ for to carry me home. 
Swing low, sweet char-i-ot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home.” 


“Tt’s plenty sweet enough,” Mrs. Letty 


commented dryly to herself as she thought of 
her sticky skirts. “I’ll never hear the last of 
this. Well, anyway, he won’t know how I 
came to be here. It’s better than if those 
Chester boys had found me.” And she closed 
her eyes, drew in her head and like a sports- 
man faced the last lap of her strange journey. 

Lance Gibson was sitting on the doorstep 
cracking hickory nuts for his small son, who 
had drawn up his red wagon filled with the 
afternoon spoils before the porch, when Dan 
Chester’s sorghum barrel came spinning down 
the slope. 

“What ’at?” demanded Billy, drawing his 
diminutive, elfin figure behind the shelter of 
his father’s trousers leg. 

“It’s just a barrel, son,” Lance reassured 
him, though he himself was curious. “Ches- 
ters’, I expect. I reckon the fence’ll stop it.” 

As he spoke it struck the rails with a thud, 
bounced back a few steps, struck again, quiv- 
ered and lay still. 

Lance rose and with Billy at his heels was 
going leisurely toward it when Mrs. Letty’s 
head suddenly emerged from the barrel like 
the head of a turtle emerging from its shell. 
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“Why, Letty!” Lance sat weakly down 
upon the grindstone. “Dog-goned if it ain’t!” 

Billy began to cry, but Mrs. Letty merely 
righted herself with the aid of the fence and 
spoke crisply, “You’d better get to work 
helpin’ me out of here, Lance. The wedding 
supper’s at eight o’clock up at Chesters’, 
and there’s no tellin’ how long I’ll have to 
soak.” 

It was the work of only a few moments 
for Lance to loosen the boards round his 
wife’s ankles and restore her to freedom. But 
when he stood back with his round face sug- 
gesting a twinkling question mark, Mrs. Letty 
sailed past him into the house. 

“What must I do with the barrel, Letty ?” 
he called after her. 

Mrs. Letty spoke over her shoulder, but 
did not pause, “Put it out of sight till the 
charivari to-night; then take it up to Ches- 
ters’ and leave it in the barn.” 

But as he started to roll it away she 
stopped him. “Wait a minute till I get a 
bucket,” she called. “Seems to me as long as 
the thing is right here I might just as well 
get some of them scrapin’s.” 
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Chapter Seven. Tom makes a thrust with an oar ae” orl CBy Fisher Ames 


F Yates had planned to fire a treacherous 
shot, he thought it wise to deny it. 

“You needn’t duck and run,” he said, 
pretending to brush the sand from his gun. 
“You put the kibosh on that little game of 
mine, but there’s no hard feelings over it. 
You’d have done the same in my place, I 
reckon. We’ve got the boat floated, and now 
you can hand over the grub as specified.” 

Tom agreed, and Yates immediately waded 
out into the water. As soon as he reached the 
Olive he started to climb aboard, but Tom 
ordered him to stay where he was. 

“All right,” said the fellow, supporting his 
weight by the mast, which floated astern. 
“Look here, what do you say to being pard- 
ners and cutting loose from the rest of the 
gang? Maybe we won’t meet ’em again any- 
way. And that Lost Frenchman—well, I don’t 
take so much stock in it as I did. That Indian 
says there’s gold over in the foothills. Some of 
it’s washed clear down to that arroyo. He 
showed me a free lump of it as big as a pea. 
What do you say ? We’ve got the whole outfit 
between us.” 

Tom winced at the cool brutality of the 
man. “You can do as you like,” he said, “but 
I shall keep you out of this boat as long as I 
can. 

“That’s your last word?” asked Yates. 

“Ves,” 

“Well, put in a couple of ponchos. We’ve 
got to have something to keep the storm off 
us.” 

Yates said nothing more, but received the 
gunny. sack and listened in grim silence to 
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He had the oar in his hands, butt foremost, like a lance 


Tom’s directions how to find the water hole. 
Then he started back to the beach, but when 
he had covered half the distance he turned 
and scowled at Tom dangerously. “We’ll see 
who'll come out on top of the heap, you 
young whippersnapper,” he growled. 

As soon as he reached the land he and Slo- 
cum put the blankets and the gunny sack on 
the back of the burro and without so much as 
a glance backward started for the arroyo. Tom 
was pleasantly surprised to see them go with- 
out carrying away what remained of the 
tackle, and when they were a good distance 
from the beach he stripped and went ashore, 
collected every block and rope and brought 
them aboard the Olive. 

He was excited and hopeful. The sloop, 
dismantled though she was, was floating 
buoyantly, and he told himself he was a 
poor sailor if he failed to make her serviceable 
again. The coming storm would be a handi- 
cap, but it would probably serve to retard 
Black Jack. 

He had no time now to stop the two leaks 
in the bottom of the sloop; nor did they seem 
a vital matter. He pumped her dry and 
plugged the bullet holes in the bow with 
oakum. Then he examined the water cask and 
decided that with care he could make the 
supply last him two days. 

The jury rig he had made still stood in 
place, and after he had strengthened it with 
the ropes he had brought from the shore he 
hoisted the jib. Storm or no storm, he was 
not going to waste any more time. Out on the 
desert he could see no trace of Yates or of 
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Slocum, and now was his opportunity to work 
the Olive to a more favorable mooring from 
which he would be ready for a run north 
when sea and wind permitted. He went for- 
ward to haul in the anchors, and as he 
grasped the cable of the largest one a shot 
rang out, and the bullet passed so close to his 
face that it seemed to scorch his forehead. He 
retreated hastily to the cockpit, and as he 
peered at the shore he fancied he saw a trans- 
parent bit of smoke hanging above the ridge 
at a point northwest of the sloop. Putting his 
hand on the end of his rifle, he moved it in a 
way to suggest that he was trying to creep 
forward along the port side. Instantly a 
second puff of smoke arose. A sharp thud and 
a jarring vibration of the rail showed that 
Yates was a good marksman, for Tom was 
sure that it was he that was firing. While he 
had been hard at work calking the holes in 
the bow Yates had doubtless stolen. back to 
the ridge. 

Tom had a fresh sense of horror and be- 
wilderment. Only a few minutes before he had 
been conversing in a more or less matter-of- 
fact way with the man who was now delib- 
erately trying to shoot him. He did not dare 
stir from the cockpit, but as the wind rose he 
grew more angry and impatient. Late in the 
afternoon the sky was completely overcast, 
and one of the strong southeast gales preva- 
lent in that region was sweeping up the gulf. 
He began to feel better. The wild rush of the 
wind and the swash of the heavy seas stirred 
his blood and incited him to action. At Wen- 
dover he would not have dared to face such 
a storm, but now the impulse to 
do something was upon him. 
For the sake of his party he 
ought to face whatever risk 
there was. If he lay there until 
morning there might not be 
wind enough then to take the 
Olive out, and Black Jack and 
Henry might arrive and find 
him helplessly becalmed. More- 
over, at the first crack of dawn 
Yates would be on the beach, 
prepared to frustrate his at- 
tempts to get the Olive under 
way. 

It was already almost pitch 
dark, but the sheen of the swirl- 
ing water enabled him to dis- 
tinguish objects aboard. He cut 
the floating mast adrift and 
laboriously hauled in the small 
anchor; the large one would not 
loosen its grip on the bottom, 
and with his dirk he severed the 
cable. The moment the Olive 
was free he sprang to the tiller. 
He had a vague idea of the con- 
ditions he had to meet—the 
length of the bar behind which 
the sloop lay and the distance to 
the mouth of the harbor. He 
hoped at least to put the sloop 
out of range of Yates’s rifle. 

In the darkness, with the 
wind and the spray tearing 2 
his eyelids, he was almost like 
a blind man, but he had that 
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Tom gets rid of 
Yates and Slocum 





quick perception of the “feel” of the water 
which is so helpful in a storm at night. The 
Olive was taking the waves square on her 
nose as she thrashed down the channel. She 
staggered forward slowly, pausing with a 
shiver as each wave struck her; then all at 
once she rose on the back of a great sea, 
pitched down into the black chasm ahead, 
pointed her bowsprit skyward again and in- 
stead of trying to break that great swelling 
wall with her bows rode easily up the side 
of it. 

Then Tom knew that he had passed the 
bar. It was harder to steer in the wilder swing 
of the water. Well aware that the least mis- 
take might send him to the bottom, he han- 
dled the sloop skillfully as she soared upward 
and dived again into yawning furrows. He 
could see nothing except sudden ghostly flares 
of foam bursting in a wide circle all round 
him. 

Presently the Olive pitched in a way that 
made Tom’s wet hair bristle. She seemed 
bound to plunge under headfirst, and if her 
heavy mast had been in place she might have 
done so. She rose logily and took the comber 
that came roaring down upon her out of the 
darkness. It was so powerful that it tossed 
her like a cork. She yawed a little, and her 
sail began to slat viciously. Then a huge, 
black, milk-crested sea towered suddenly off 
the starboard beam and rolled its enormous 
bulk at her. 

In the second of time before the sea struck 
Tom did what he could, which was little. He 
turned the bowsprit of the Olive and sent her 
sweeping toward the wave. He could see it 
coming, luminously black; he could feel the 
clammy rush of air before it. He braced him- 
self and, crouching over the tiller, held it with 
all his strength. Then the crash came. The 
cockpit was like a whirlpool; the deck was 
buried in foam. It seemed as if all the life 
of the little sloop was knocked out of her, 
for in a moment she settled as if she were 
water-logged. 

If the cautious Mr. Booth had not had her 
fitted with emergency scuppers she would 
have gone down then and there. As the water 
roared out of the wide vents she regained 
her buoyancy. Tom, half drowned, made her 
come slowly round to meet the next sea, 
and she split it thunderously with her bow. 
Agaim foam and black water deluged her, but 
little of it went aft of her cabin. With a 
raucous sucking, the scuppers cleared the cock- 
pit, and the Olive shook herself and plunged 
forward. . 

Tom knew that he was out in the gulf, and 
that from now on his course must be due 
north. At the first chance he put the tiller 
hard over and let out the little ragged sail. 
It was fortunate indeed that it was so small. 
The gale, roaring resoundingly up the gulf, 
would have either torn away a larger canvas 
or driven the head of the sloop under. Tom 
was thankful that he had thought to guy the 
mast so stoutly. 

They were off into the dark north, and he 

prayed that the sloop would show enough 
speed and life to prevent the big following 
seas from overtaking her. He had need of all 
his skill and cunning now. The sloop rolled 
terrifically, but there again the light mast was 
an advantage. Once she pitched down into a 
trough, striking with a crash that seemed to 
Start every seam in her hull; but fortunately 
she was honestly built. When Tom saw how 
lightly she resumed her course he took cour- 
age. So long as the boat stood up to her work 
he felt that he could stand up to his. 
_ He had no idea of time, but he judged that 
it was past midnight when the first 
lull came. Shortly afterwards the 
gale lightened and died out, the 
clouds parted, and by the starlight 
Tom saw a long gray smudge of 
land close at hand off the port. 

As he scrutinized it, baffled by its 
unrelieved gray, a faint point of 
light sprang up ahead, reddening 
the air like a flash of lightning 
behind a distant cloud. In a few 
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minutes it happened again. He felt sure that 
the light was artificial; perhaps it was a pros- 
pector’s lantern or the flame of an expiring 
camp fire that the wind was fanning. It might 
mean the presence either of friends or of 
enemies—his father’s party or Black Jack’s; 
possibly it was a roving band of pearl-hunting 
Indians. 

Sea and wind had subsided so much that he 
felt safe in steering closer to the shore. He ran 
on, edging in gradually until he was almost op- 
posite the point where the light had gleamed. 
Then he cast off the mainsheet, and as the 
sloop lost her headway he quietly lowered the 
anchor. He had made up his mind to recon- 
noitre the spot. If it was his father that was 
there, he might be urgently in need of food 
or water. 

Undressed except for his trousers, he slid 
overboard and struck out for the shore. Since 
he could not carry a weapon, he swam with 
great care, pausing at intervals to listen. He 
could hear nothing, but presently on the 
beach ahead he caught sight of a large, dark 
object. Approaching it slowly, he saw that it 
was the tender of the Olive. It was not on the 
beach, as he had supposed, but was floating in 
the shoal water just offshore, and it seemed 
unoccupied. With infinite care he raised him- 
self higher in the water and was convinced 
that it was in fact quite empty. The rope run- 
ning out from the bow showed that some one 
ashore had made the anchor fast. 

Suddenly one of those flashes of light that 
had betrayed the camp flared again and re- 
vealed a little heap of dead mesquite branches. 
As the piece of firewood broke the flame went 
out. But Tom thought he had seen something 
lying on the windward side of the fire; it had 
looked like the body of a man. 

If this was Black Jack, then the thing to do 
was to get possession of the tender; but the 
oars were not aboard, and Tom had nothing 
with which he could cut the anchor rope. His 
heart beat fast, and he was on the point of 
swimming back to the sloop; but after a mo- 
mentary struggle with himself he went slowly 
toward the beach. 

Something looming in the vague starlight 
gave him a tremendous start, but he saw 
immediately that it was a clump of dead 
mesquite that some unusually high tide had 
cast upon the beach. The campers had evi- 
dently taken their firewood from the bush. 
Near it lay the anchor and the two pairs of 
oars. At sight of them Tom grew more ex- 
cited than ever. He knelt on the sand and 
listened. He could now distinguish two long 
dark forms near the smouldering fire, but he 
could hear nothing. With trembling hands he 
loosened the anchor. As he freed it he turned 
and drew the oars toward him. Unluckily, one 
of them rolled in his fingers, and the blade 
knocked sharply against the blade of another. 
Slight as the sound was, it was enough to 
rouse one of the sleepers. 

As the man stirred Tom slid behind the 
dead mesquite bush with one of the oars. To 
his horror the fellow rose and, casting off his 
blanket, came directly toward the boat. In a 
dozen steps he had reached the anchor and, 
seeing that its fluke had been withdrawn from 
the sand, bent over it and grunted in a startled 
manner. 

By the man’s heavy beard Tom recognized 
him as Black Jack. In another instant he 
would be discovered! He had the oar in his 
hands, butt foremost, like a lance, and, with- 
out stopping to consider the risks, he sprang 
forward and made a quick, savage thrust at 
the bending head. 

With a hollow rap the butt struck Black 
Jack behind the ear, and without a groan he 
slumped forward and fell on his face. Startled 
at the completeness of his success, Tom stood 
almost breathless; then he darted to the pros- 
trate man and with shaking hands began to 
search him. 

There were no papers either in any of the 
fellow’s pockets or inside his shirt. Anxiously 
Tom touched the buckle of a belt. In a mo- 
ment he had it undone. It was of soft leather 
and very thick, with some sort of lining that 
creaked. 

Higher up on the beach there was a stir, 
and Tom, frightened almost out of his wits, 
heard Henry growl something in a hoarse 
voice and then leap to his feet. 

“Hello, Jack, where are you?” he 
shouted. 

As Tom darted for the water he 
heard the crunch of rapid footsteps 
on the sand. Without pausing, he 
seized the belt firmly between his 
teeth, rushed noisily past the boat, 
plunged forward and in a moment 
more was swimming with all his 
might for the sloop. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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A Handy Mender 


that saves money 


Thousands of homes, offices 
and shops have welcomed 
Tirro, the ideal mending tape. 


It comes ona spool. It isa 
strong fabric tape. One side is 
coated with a clinging com- 
pound. Itsticks to china, rub- 
ber, wood, metal, glass, 
anything. It is instantly 
ready, and is applied 
without heating, wet- 
ting or mussiness. 


Tirro is waterproofed 
before we coat it with 
the sticky, viscous rub- 
ber compound. So it is 
both leak proof and an insulation. 


Wepictureabovesome of the 
countless uses of Tirro. Your 
imagination will supply the 
rest. Tirro wraps, binds, mends. 
It can be used for a tiny patch, 


or for a many-fold wrap. 
The Ideal Mending Tape 


Tirro 


Waterproofed, extra strong 
For Sale at All Druggists 
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Tirro becomes a part of the 
thing it mends. It saves its cost 
many times over. No need to 
throw things away. Let Tirro 
renew or restore them. 


The whole family needs 
Tirro. Men, women and chil- 
dren find constant use 
for it. Tirro in time 
saves many a dime. 


Tirro is obtainable at 
all druggists. It comesin 
two sizes and lengths. 
y Prices in the United 
‘ States: Large size, 1% 

inches wide, 50c; me- 
dium size, 34 inch wide, 30c. 

A free trial strip, 12 inches 
long, together with our Book 
of a Thousand Uses, will be 
sent to all who mail us the 
coupon below. 
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NTERNATIONAL 





Arthur Meighen, Premier of Canada 


FACT AND COMMENT 


A MAN IS MADE not by what others think 
of him but by what he thinks himself. 


Let Monuments be raised to those alone 
Who need no Monuments of Bronze or Stone. 


MANY A MAN who has energy enough to 
start a riot has not strength enough to hold 
his tongue. 


“QNE OF THESE advertised opportunities 
in oil stocks,” avowed the old resident of 
Little Lot, “reminds me a good bit of a honey- 
bee; it takes considerable experience to grasp 
it without being stung.” 


FOR THOSE WHO WOULD lay up treas- 
ure on earth many of the daintiest gewgaws 
of Italy are now to be had at an attractive 
price. With the lira at twenty-five for the 
dollar instead of the normal five, old lace, 
veils, damasks, fans, exquisite beadwork, 
gloves, artistic furniture, mosaics, ornaments 
for gardens and such things as the big towns 
of Italy display to the overseas traveler be- 
come a tempting opportunity. 


THE ADVANTAGE to the government in 
the rise in price of Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes lies in the fact that as the bonds ap- 
proach par the prospects of the government’s 
obtaining a low interest rate in the refund- 
ing operation that will retire the present is- 
sues improve. To that end the whole financial 
power of the Treasury, through purchases in 
the open market for the sinking fund and 
through Federal Reserve control of redis- 
count rates, will be exerted in the next year 
or two to force up the market price. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SPECTACLE of 
a mountain disintegrating so fast that the 
decrease is discernible day by day has been 
going on for nearly a year in the mountain- 
ous region near Vienna. The Aussee Sandling, 
more than five thousand feet in height, is 
collapsing. Great cones and pinnacles of rock 
crash and tumble; the forests lie flat or move 
slowly downward, piling into the valleys, 
and the turf carpet moves with them. Nearly 
four miles of territory are involved in the 
movement, which continues with gradually 
increasing acceleration. 


ONE OF THE GREAT NEEDS of the Phil- 
ippine government is two strong parties, Lib- 
eral and Conservative, organized on domestic 
issues. At present the Nationalist party is in 
full control of the government and likely to 
remain so as long as there is any question of 
the definite independence of the islands. It is 
stated that in four years one third of the 
congress at Manila will be composed of 
young American-educated Filipinos; in: eight 
years, one half; in twelve years, virtually the 
whole. If America agrees to something like 
a twelve-year time limit for the retention of 
the Philippines, one of the natural results 
will be an organization of parties on other 
issues than the matter of independence. 


THE FANTASTIC PROJECT of closing the 
Strait of Belleisle with a solid dam to de- 
flect the Labrador current and so change the 
climate of eastern Canada leaves out of con- 
sideration the question of prevailing winds, 
whether off land or off the ocean. The islands 
just off the southern coast of England raise 
flowers for the London market all the year 
through; in midwinter there are fields of daf- 
fodils, narcissi, tulips and hyacinths in full 
bloom, not only because the Gulf Stream 
touches the islands, but also because the west- 
erly winds are off the sec. Victoria, British 
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Columbia, swept by Pacific winds, has on an 
average in December a temperature of 41°, 
but northern Newfoundland and Nikolaevsk 
in Siberia, which have much the same lIati- 
tude, are bleak places and always will be. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


RIDAY of next week is Armistice Day. It 
F is three years since the tremendous sacri- 
fices of our allies and the extraordinary 
efforts of our own country were crowned with 
victory. On each recurring anniversary the 
day has been celebrated; it is already appar- 
ent that it is to become one of our great 
patriotic holidays. . 

This year Armistice Day has an especial 
significance. It is to be marked at Washington 
by the meeting of an international conference 
that is to make a sincere effort to compose 
the misunderstandings among nations that 
threaten, even though remotely, to disturb 
the peace of the world in the Pacific, and to 
find a way to relieve the race of the burden 
of costly armament that it is now obliged to 
carry. At Arlington, in Virginia, the body of 
an unknown soldier is to be buried with im- 
pressive ceremony in the National Cemetery, 
and we expect to have as our honored guest 
on that occasion Marshal Foch, the general- 
issimo of the Allied armies. Far and wide, in 
city streets and in rural communities, the day 
will be remembered with public exercises. 
And in the millions of homes from which the 
young men of America went forth to play 
their part in the great struggle it will be 
observed with deep emotion; here in proud 
and loving memory of one who gave the last 
and greatest gift, his life, to his country; 
there in thanksgiving for a son or a husband 
spared by the truce of Armistice Day to re- 
turn again to his family and to the ways of 
peace. 

The Stars and Stripes should fly from every 
staff in the country on that day. It would also 
be a touching and beautiful recognition of 
the meaning of the day if all the service flags 
that were displayed so proudly from church 
or factory or office building or home during 
the weeks of hard fighting three years ago 
should be hung out once more to remind us 
—prone as we are to forget—of all the cour- 
age and all the sacrifice and all the devotion 
to duty that those flags with their stars of 
blue or of gold symbolized. It would be a 
simple thing to do; it would ask a minimum 
of effort from any one person; and yet noth- 
ing else would impress more deeply on our 
hearts the lesson of the day, or yield more 
graceful tribute to the brave men, living and 
dead, who answered in those trying days the 
call of their native land. 
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THE SPIRIT OF WAR 


LL well-wishers of the human race must 
A of course lend their support to any 
movement that is likely to bring about 
international peace. They should not forget, 
however, that peace among industrial groups 
and social classes is quite as much to be de- 
sired as peace among nations. Certainly no 
one who preaches class war has any right to 
call_himself a pacifist. So-called conscientious 
objectors who even apologize for class war 
are under suspicion of opposing international 
war because they are cowards rather than 
because they have moral or religious scruples 
against it. 

War is simply the attempt to get by force 
what you have failed to get by persuasion, 
bargaining or diplomacy. The use of force 
in such circumstances is no less obnoxious 
when resorted to by a class, an industrial 
group or any other organization within a 
nation than when resorted to by the nation 
itself. In fact it is unlikely in the extreme that 
any nation the people of which are willing to 
resort to force to gain what they have failed 
to gain peacefully in their dealings with one 
another will ever have the grace to refrain 
from force in international affairs in similar 
circumstances. So long as the spirit of war 
is abroad among the people, it is doubtful 
whether any kind of machinery can preserve 
peace. 

The best guaranty of peace is the general 
willingness to abide by the results of peace- 
ful persuasion, bargaining and diplomacy, and 
to accept failure in those peaceful contests 
rather than to resort to force. Athletes who 
are “good sports” have learned to accept de- 
feat without turning to a lower and more 
brutal method of overcoming their oppo- 
nents. The spirit of good sportsmanship in 
other rivalries will lead to the same results 


and will make for peace among classes as well 
as among nations. But when athletic teams 
generally refuse to accept defeat without a 
fight, when political parties refuse to accept 
defeat at the polls withovt an insurrection, 
when labor unions or capitalists refuse to 
accept.defeat in bargaining without a sirike 
or a lockout, it is unlikely that a nation made 
up of such people will accept defeat in a 
diplomatic contest without a war. The spirit 
is the same in all the cases. It is the spirit of 
war. Peace, even in international affairs, will 
never be secure until the spirit of war is 
replaced by the spirit of peace. 
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THE COMMON 


HO can account for the subtleties and 
intricacies of words? 

Ordinarily we use “common” as a 
term of reproach. We say of certain people 
that their manners are common, their dress 
is common, their speech is common, meaning 
that they are undesirable and offensive. Our 
great object in life is to avoid the common in 
that sense, to get away from the vulgar, the 
trite, the mean, the everyday. Goethe made 
it his chief praise of Schiller that he flung 
behind him into dim oblivion the common, 
which enchains and enslaves us all. 

And yet, as we reflect, we feel that there is 
something wrong here. It should not be, it 
cannot be, that what is common to humanity 
—and what else is the fundamental meaning 
of the word ?—is worthy only of opprobrium 
and contempt. We see the suggestion of a 
different use in the lines of Gray as to one 
who is recovering health: 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 


Common! The most beautiful things in the 
world are the commonest. The sun, as Gray 
says, the stars, the clouds, the swift stir of 
autumn winds and the quiet drift of autumn 
leaves, all common, and so, infinitely lovely. 
And the simple, essential elements of human 
life are exquisitely common. What is com- 
moner than’ death? What is commoner than 
suffering or hope or love? Those are the truly 
common things, and surely those are the 
things that count for all of us, as Wordsworth 
means when he speaks of 


Joy in widest commonalty spread. 


It is only because our hearts and lives are 
common, just common, that we can speak to 
others at all, can make ourselves understood 
by them. The greatest souls of the whole 
world, such men as Shakespeare and Lincoln, 
make themselves individual solely by their 
vast, sure grasp and understanding of the 
common. Genius is rooted in the common, 
though it soars into the unique. 

The next time you call a thing or person 
common, stop to consider whether that very 
commonness does not imply something to 


love. 
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THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN 
GERMANY 


ISITORS to Germany come back with 
curiously conflicting opinions concerning 
the conditions they have found there. 
Anyone who reads as many as half a dozen 
reports from the returned travelers can be 
pardoned if his ideas on the subject are much 
confused. But there are certain points on 
which almost all competent observers agree. 
In the first place events are proving the 
truth of what was often said before the war 
—that the Socialist party of Germany is not 
so much a true body of Marxian theorists as 
a party of democratic tendencies, favorable to 
popular rather than to monarchical govern- 
ment. The régime of which President Ebert 
and Premier Wirth are the chiefs is not a 
proletarian régime, though it is maintained 
by the votes of the Majority Socialists. Its 
strength is among the small .tradesmen, the 
skilled artisans and what in England would 
be called the “lower middle” classes. It shows 
no inclination toward communism, and the 
Communist party in Germany does not seri- 
ously menace its hold on the government. 
Outside Bavaria and East Prussia the 
monarchical party is not strong or increasing 
in strength. There is no likelihood that the 
Hohenzollerns will be restored unless by a 
military coup d’état, and that becomes daily 
less probable. Bavaria does not like the way 
things are conducted in Berlin, and a strong 
monarchical sentiment exists there, but it 
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would like to see Rupprecht, the head of the 
Bavarian royal house, emperor instead of any 
of the former kaiser’s sons. ¥ 

Germany is hard at work. Wages are low 
and paid in depreciated paper money, but 
industry is running on nearly full time. One 
visitor says that there are less than fifty thou- 
sand unemployed men in the country—a 
striking contrast to the state of affairs in 
Great Britain and in the United States. The 
war left an enormous shortage of all sorts of 
manufactured goods in Germany, and the low 
labor cost there as compared with that in 
other countries enables the Germans to export 
a good deal to such markets as are cpen to 
them. The working people do not live well, 
but they live and they find work to do, and 
taxes are not so high as they are in the coun- 
tries that won the. war. 

The financial difficulties of the present gov- 
ernment are the most serious trouble it has 
to face. The currency is much debased. The 
presses are almost as busy as they are in 
Russia, turning out paper money, which, 
though it passes by general consent at home, 
has no value outside Germany. The reparation 
payments are a burden because it is difficult 
to find a medium in which to make them. 
Germany has not gold coin enough to pay 
them, and, though it can easily produce 
enough surplus goods to meet the demand, 
there is not yet a free foreign market in 
which to place them. The danger of bank- 
ruptcy is by no means remote, and it is 
suggested in some quarters that only by re- 
pudiating the internal debt of the country 
can Germany get back on a practicable finan- 
cial basis. 

In one respect Germany is more fortunate 
than its victorious enemies. By the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles it has had to dis- 
arm. It is consequently free from the heavy 
burden of a costly army and a costly navy; 
a burden that is not the least of the worries 
that beset the people of France, Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. 


e¢ 
GROUPING THE RAILWAYS 


the early days of railroading the United 
States was covered with a network of 
many hundred independent lines, few of 
which were more than one or two hundred 
miles long. The result was inconvenience, de- 
lay and expense in travel and transportation, 
especially for the longer distances. Little by 
little consolidation has gone on, until most of 
the important roads in the country are now 
included in fifty or sixty great systems. The 
process would no doubt have continued if 
people had not become suspicious of the 
commercial and financial power of the new 
combinations, and if Congress had not ac- 
cordingly passed laws to prevent the railways 
that were “natural competitors” from making 
agreements to control and divide business. 

But events have relieved us from the fear 
of oppression by the railways. With the com- 
petition of the motor car and with govern- 
ment regulation of their affairs, most of them 
are now hard put to keep their heads above 
water.. It is time to consider whether ad- 
ditional consolidations might not be an 
economic blessing, not only to the railways 
themselves but to the country. 

Congress a year ago directed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prepare a plan for 
grouping the roads into a few great systems. 
The commission, advised by some of the most 
competent students of the problem,—notably 
Professor Ripley of Harvard University, —has 
agreed upon an arrangement of the railways 
into nineteen systems. It is not intended to do 
away with competition, but rather to en- 
courage it; but the authors of the plan believe 
that they have so arranged things that the 
various systems can be run more economically 
and efficiently than in the past, particularly 
in handling long-distance traffic. 

The consolidations are “end-to-end” group- 
ings rather than combinations within the same 
territory. For example, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern remain competitors, 
but they are joined to the Burlington and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul systems, re- 
spectively. The New York Central system it is 
proposed to break up so that the West Shore 
road, which parallels the Central lines all the 
way from New York to Buffalo, shall go into 
another group. 

Under the law the plan finally adoptec 
must have the approval of the railways a 
well as of the commission. There will be fre 
quent and long discussions of the proposed 
arrangement and probably changes in it be 
fore it becomes law, but it may be taken for 
granted that the changes will be changes i! 
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detail only, and that in its main character- 
istics the new grouping of the railways will 
before long be an accomplished fact. 
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CANADIAN ELECTIONS 


ANADA is preparing for a general elec- 
> tion. The prime minister, Mr. Meighen, 

would have postponed the elections until 
next spring if the result of the census, which 
shows the population of the several prov- 
inces, had been available in time for the new 
apportionment to be made at the coming 
session of parliament. 

The political situation in the Dominion is 
unprecedented. The present government is a 
coalition, but the condition that rendered the 
coalition necessary has been largely modified, 
and the tendency is for the country to return 
to party government. That of itself would 
be a restoration of normal conditions, but it 
is complicated by changes not unlike some 
that are taking place in this country. The 
farmers of the great agricultural provinces 
of the west are impatient and have organized 
to promote their peculiar interests. They have 
formed a new party, which is so strong that 
it is-conceded that when the election takes 
place they will choose almost the entire rep- 
resentation of all the provinces from Mani- 
toba to the Pacific Coast. 

If that should be the result no party will 
have a majority of the House of Commons, 
for the Liberals and the Conservatives are 
certain to divide the representation of all the 
central and eastern provinces between them. 
The Liberals and the Farmers could by unit- 
ing turn out Mr. Meighen and his colleagues, 
but neither party could form a government 
that would survive a division in the House. © 

It is not the least singular thing about the 
campaign that, although the tariff is supposed 
to be the issue, there is difficulty in seeing 
any material difference in the promises of 
the three parties. Canada now has a mildly 
protective tariff, the work of the Conserva- 
tives. Mr. Meighen would strengthen the law, 
particularly to guard the Dominion in any 
commercial or tariff contest with the United 
States. The leader of the Liberals promises 
that his party, if it should come into power, 
would not reduce duties. The leader of the 
Farmers’ party says that, though he would 
have the tariff revised, he would not do it in 
a way to endanger Canadian industries. Al- 
though their words seem to point the same 
way, each of the three parties would make 
its own interpretation of its words if it had 
to translate them into an act of parliament. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


CCORDING to a dispatch from Paris 
there are in existence some interesting 
memoirs written by General von Moltke, 
who was the German chief of staff when the 
war began in 1914, The memoirs are said to 
be in the possession of a Swiss teacher and 
theosophist named Steiner, who has been 
induced by the German government to with- 
hold them from: publication. The dispatch 
declares that the movement on Paris that 
broke down at the battle of the Marne had 
been thrice rehearsed in great German ma- 
neuvres, and that in each case General von 
Kluck, who had been selected to command 
the swinging right wing, went forward too 
fast. “If you do that when the war begins 
we shall lose,” General von Moltke is re- 
ported to have told him. Why, after he had 
made the same mistake three times, was not 
some one else chosen for the job? The book, 
so we are told, asserts that only the general 
staff and the chancellor of the empire knew 
about the plan to advance through Belgium. 
“We never told the emperor all,” says 
Moltke. “He was too much of a babbler and 
too indiscreet. He would have told the 
world.” The Paris newspaper Le Matin 
makes these extracts public. It is of course 
possible that they are not genuine. 


oS 


EVERAL of the church organizations in the 

State of Washington are planning to carry 
to the Supreme Court the question whether 
Bible reading can legally be excluded from 
the public schools. The state courts have 
ruled that the Bible is a “sectarian” book 
and that it must not be taught or read in the 
schools, but religious, people are not willing 
to consent to that disposition of the matter. 
The Bible has disappeared from our public 


schools in direct consequence of the increase 
through immigration of elements in the pop- 
ulation that do not accept the whole book as 
divine or that object to its use in education 
except by regularly constituted ecclesiastical 
authority. In deference to their protests the 
daily reading of the Bible has been given up 
in most schools. But the disappearance of 
even this slight flavor of religion from our 
children’s formal education is a matter for 
grave regret. ° 


HE government of South China, of which 

Sun Yat-sen and Wu Ting-fang are the 
leaders, has warned our own State Depart- 
ment that it will agree to no settlement of 
the Far Eastern question that recognizes as 
valid the twenty-one articles that Japan 
obliged the Peking government to accept. 
The republic of South China also demands 
representation in the Washington conference. 
Although American sympathies are with the 
Southern Chinese, who are trying their best 
to assert the freedom and unity of the na- 
tion, it is hardly probable that the conference 
will admit delegates from Canton. For one 
thing there would be no surer way of bring- 
ing about the withdrawal of Japan and the 
breakdown of the conference. 


Se 


= of the members of the Senate who are 
restive under the reputation that that body 
has for verbosity and dilatoriness are trying 
to put through a real closure, one that can 
be applied by a majority vote. The present 
arrangement—which is itself comparatively 
recent—requires a two-thirds vote. For many 
years there was absolutely no restriction on 
debate in the Senate, and any determined 
group of filibusters, even if they were only 
three or four in number, could, and often 
did, prevent any action on bills favored by 
the rest of the Senate, merely by taking up 
all the time in speech making. The “courtesy 
of the Senate,” as it was called, has been 
somewhat curtailed by the closure provisions 
that now exist, but not so much as the 
amount of business the Senate must transact 
has increased. ° 


HOSE historic documents, the Declaration 

of Independence and the Constitution oi 
the United States, are now placed in the 
Library of Congress, which is much safer 
from fire than the State Department building 
in which they used to be kept. They will 
be exhibited there from time to time accord- 
ing to regulations made by the librarian of 
Congress. ° 


HE two labor-union delegates who came 

over from England to see how prohibition 
works in this country have made their re- 
port. They think that so far prohibition does 
not prevent the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks to the extent that it was hoped for. 
They predict that the American people will 
end by calling for some provision permitting 
the sale of light wines and beer, and they 
express grave apprehensions for the moral 
effect on the community of all the surrep- 
titious manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
drinks that now goes on. It is to be remem- 
bered that the report is made by men who 
are likely by habit and training to be suspi- 
cious of the possibility or even of the desira- 
bility of prohibition; but that such a report 
can be made conscientiously, and that it is 
sure to be circulated widely abroad, should 
impress on officials the necessity of a more 
careful and thorough enforcement of the 
law. °e 


HE committee on disarmament of the 

League of Nations avoids the issue by 
reporting that the Washington conference 
can better deal with the question than the 
League, and that the method of gradual dis- 
armament can be most effectively determined 
by common consent among the great powers. 
“Mankind,” says the report, “is still too far 
removed from the ideals of peace to make 
possible at present any solution of the ques- 
tion of disarmament.” That action of the 
committee was taken in view of the replies 
made by members of the League to the re- 
quest of the Assembly that during the next 
two years governments limit their military 
expenditures to the amounts provided for in 
the budgets of the present year. The small 
governments agreed to the proposal with few 
reservations. The great powers refused to 
commit themselves. Of the twenty-seven re- 
plies to the request, seventeen were favorable, 
seven were unfavorable and three were vague. 
That the United States, Germany and Russia 
were not in the League greatly influenced the 
answers of the great powers. 
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NOVEMBER 


November frees the gales 
that soon will roar; 


Then see that all is proof 
against the storm, 
Make doors and windows 
weather-tight and store 
The wood and coal that 
keep a household warm. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















OLD FOES IN NEW PLACES 


HE rat is a great danger to the airship 

and the aéroplane; the mechanism is so 
delicate that one rat on board can do serious 
mischief. If it bites through woodwork, or 
tears the fabric of the wings, it may cause the 
vessel to collapse. 

There is a remarkable story of a large aéro- 
plane that during the war was flying over 
mountainous country on the Western front. 
Pilot and observer were much disturbed at 
discovering traces of a rat on board, but 
they had no means of capturing it. They 
thought of landing, but they knew that their 
hidden foe might bring them to disaster be- 
fore they could reach the earth. Suddenly a 
bright idea came to the pilot, and he began 
to mount higher and higher in the already 
rarefied air. Still higher he went until he had 
almost reached an altitude higher than any 
that man has attained. Both men found 
breathing extremely difficult; their ears felt 
as if bursting, their breath came in tearing 
gasps; but they were waiting for something 
they knew must happen. They knew that 
their enemy must succumb before they suc- 
cumbed themselves. Presently with a feeble 
scamper a large rat emerged from some secret 
nook of the aéroplane and fell panting and 
dying on the floor. It was the work of a 
moment to fling it overboard. 

The story. carries a moral with it. Many a 
secret foe of the purity and safety of the soul 
would perish if we more often sought the 
noble altitudes of the “hills of God.” 
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BOATS AND BOYS 
LD Captain Nickerson was calking his 
fishing boat and spinning yarns of many 
a cruise he had made. He was proud of his 
boat, and well he might be. For twenty years 
he had sailed the sturdy smack, and she was 
still seaworthy. 

“The Cora looks pretty weather-beaten 
compared with the Neptune over there, don’t 
she?” he exclaimed, pointing to a vessel near 
by. Can’t find a scratch on that craft, I'll 
wager. She was built about the time the Cora 
was, but old man Northrup allus kept her 
right here in the harbor. I reckon he don’t 
sail her more’n once a year; he’s so afraid 
somethin’ might happen. Seems to think boats 
are made to look at, not to sail. 

“Those two boats,” the captain continued, 
“allus remind me of two boys that used to 
live here. Ben was ambitious and at times 
even venturesome. Daniel was easy-going 
and content to stay at home and work for 
his father; he was afraid to go to the city 
and start off on his own. 

“Fifteen years ago Ben went to the city. 
At fust we heard as how he’d had hard luck 
gettin’ work and wa’n’t doing well. Finally 
he got a job, but lost it ’cause he done some- 
thin’ without asking leave from his boss. 
Everyone down here seemed to think that 
would be the finish of his career in the city— 
at least, all ’cept me. I knowed he’d stay there 
and make a go of it. Sure enough, he got 
another job; but he was in for his share of 
trouble, just the same as the Cora. It wa’n’t 
allus smooth sailin’ for her, either. Remember 
hearin’ me tell how I was sailin’ her off Nan- 
tucket one evening in a thick fog when a 
boat hit us and stove a hole in the bottom? 
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We pumped away, stopped up the leak and 
kept right on. Then only last fall off Mon- 
omoy a terrible gale carried her mainmast 
away, but we managed with the foremast. 
No matter what happened I’d allus say, 
‘Patch her up, boys, and sail on.’ 

“So it’s been with Ben. He’s had his set- 
backs, but he patched things up, ventured 
more and finally gained a lot. "Twa’n’t more 
than two days ago I heard he’d been made 
treasurer of the biggest mill up there. Ben 
had these lines for a kind of motto: 

“Bite off more than you can chew, 
Then chew it. 
Plan for more than you can do, 
Then do it. 
Hitch your wagon to a star, 
Keep your seat, and there you are! 


“Well, sir, that was Ben all right—allus 
bitin’ off more than he could chew and then 
chewing it! 

“To-day that other fellow, Dan, is just 
where he was fifteen years ago—loafin’ round 
home ’cept when his pa makes him help with 
fishing or cranberry pickin’. He’s like the 
Neptune tied up to the dock over there, 
rottin’. That boat might have been wuth 
somethin’ if she’d been off on the high seas, 
even if storms had scarred her and she’d 
needed repairs now and then. As ’tis she 
ain’t good for nothin’!” 
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HOW PHARAOHW’S BOATS WERE 
STEERED 


MONG some funerary models recently dis- 
covered in Egypt and dating back four 
thousand years were several Nile boats with 
all the rigging well preserved. The manner 
in which the sailors steered the boats is 
described in a bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, and may interest 
those who know the ways of the sea. 

Two great oars much like broad-bladed 
sweeps were loosely lashed to tall posts, one 
on each side of the after part of the vessel. 
Midway of their length the oars were again 
lashed loosely to either end of a transverse 
beam at the stern; that second lashing held 
them under Water. Lines with clove and half 
hitches round the oars just above the blades 
were brought inside the stern and made fast ; 
they were intended to take the strain off the 
rudderposts when the boat was under. way. 


he’s convinced he’s either losin’ his faculties 
or else the other feller’s dishonest.” 

“So he’s been tradin’ with Clem, has he?” 

“Kind of,” admitted Caleb. “It started, I 
should s’pose, when Benijah hauled away 
some of the truck Ben Cornish left last spring 
when he sold out his store and moved over 
to Amherst. After the auction there was some 
trash; most everybody called it trash except 
Benijah—some old firkins and some odds 
and ends of rope; and amongst the rest was 
seven or eight bottles of some kind of patent 
medicine that Cornish didn’t rightly know 
what it was exactly, ’count of the labels’ bein’ 
rubbed off. 

“The bottles were piled into an old crate, 
and when Benijah’d got his cart all loaded 
Cornish kicked at the crate with his foot and 
called Benijah’s ’tention to it. 

“‘Better take along that medicine too, 
Benijah,’ he says. ‘There’s no tellin’ when 
you may be a mite ailin’, and mebbe that'll 
be just the stuff to cure you.’ 

“So Benijah climbed down off’n his cart. 
‘What kind of medicine is it,’ he asked Cor- 
nish, ‘and what’s it good for?’ 

“‘T can’t just remember what it’s called, 
nor what it’s good to cure,’ Cornish says, 
‘but I know it’s good medicine, else I’d never 
bought it,’ says he. 

“That last part seemed reas’nable to Beni- 
jah, and without any more ado he lifted the 
crate, bottles and all, onto his cart and went 
off home with it. 

“In one way or another,” Caleb continued, 
“T’ve heard more or less about that medicine 
ever since. Fust I heard was when Benijah’s 
wife was ailin’ last fall. Benijah was sot she 
should take some of it, and she had to, and I 
guess it made her sicker’n ever. At any rate, 
she got so sick my wife heard of it and went 
in to see if she could do anything, and it bein’ 
one day Benijah’d gone to Bangor,—he don’t 
let a thing like his wife’s bein’ sick abed hin- 
der business,—she doctored her with worm- 
wood and tansy and got her up. When 
Benijah heard of it he was goin’ to lay it to 
the majesty of his medicine till Mis’ Sogberry 
told him the diff’rence; and then Benijah lost 
faith in it a mite, I guess. 

“But even then he couldn’t bear to throw 
it away, seein’ it had once cost money, and 
he’d got it for nothing; so he put it on a 
shelf out in the shed, and from time to time, 
when any of his folks seemed a mite off’n 
their feed, he’d fetch in a bottle and make a 

















In the stern a helmsman holds the tiller stick that operates the oar 


Tiller sticks set into the oars and descend- 
ing just in front of the rudderposts allowed 
the helmsman to rotate the oars at will. 
When he wished to turn the boat he would 
throw the tiller in the opposite direction to 
the way he wished to go, the oars would 
turn over, and their blades, dragging flatwise 
upon the water, would bring the bow smartly 


round. °° 
MR. PEASLEE DISCUSSES A SHARP 
PRACTITIONER 


“i HAT’S the matter between Benijah 

Sogberry and Clem Wallis?” inquired 
Deacon Hyne. “I’ve heard Benijah fling out 
some pretty slurrin’ things about Clem lately, 
claimin’ he ain’t a safe man to trade with, 
and if a person’s going to have dealings with 
him it’s good judgment not to be asleep 
whilst they’re tradin’, and things like that. 
You got any idea what’s come betwixt ’em, 
Kellup ?” 

Caleb Peaslee smiled tolerantly. “I should 
think, Lysander,” he observed patiently, “that 
you, bein’ some acquainted with Benijah, 
would know that he’s failed in some way to 
get the better of a swap with somebody, the 
somebody in this case being Clem Wallis. 
When Benijah don’t get both ends and the 
middle and a little mite of the rest of a trade 


firm stand for ’em to take a dose. All but 
Mis’ Sogberry—no matter how sick she got 
— agin ever takin’ another drop of the 
stuff. 

“But when that boy Benijah got from the 
poor farm took sick I guess he had to swal- 
low the better part of a whole bottle, and I 
mistrust the only thing that saved him was 
Benijah’s goin’ away for a week, buyin’ 
cattle. Well, the boy told of it, and it come 
to the selec’men’s ears, and Doc Chilton told 
Benijah if he knew of him givin’ another 
dose of it to anybody he’d pros’cute him. So 
the stuff stood there in the shed, a complete 
loss as Benijah figgered it! 

“Tt run along till bout a fortnight ago, 
when Clem Wallis was over to Benijah’s to 
buy a load of hay to spring.out his cattle on. 
When Clem was all loaded and wa’n’t look- 
ing Benijah, wanting to get rid of the medi- 
cine without botherin’, took and shoved every 
bottle into the load of hay. 

“When Clem pitched the hay off’n the rack 
of course he found all them bottles, and he 
sot ’em up on one of the beams of the barn; 
and two or three days afterward he was took 
with a pain and cramps sort of, and, not 
havin’ anything else at hand, he foolishly 
went and swallowed a good big dose out of 
one of ’em and got better right off! 

“In a day or so his hired man was took 
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the same way, and Clem dosed him up; and 
from that time Clem and the hired man 
couldn’t brag enough about the medicine 
they found in the hay. 

“Benijah couldn’t help hearin’ of it, nat- 
ural enough, and he went and sot up a claim 
to get it back; but Clem wouldn’t let him 
have it. And then that same night, when 
Benijah himself was took as Clem and the 
hired man had been and sent the farm boy 
over for a dose, Clem refused him and told 
the boy to get Doc Chilton; and Benijah, 
bein’ in such pain, had to do it at last, bad’s 
he hates to pay a doctor’s bill! 

“And that’s what’s the trouble betwixt 
’em,” concluded Mr. Peaslee. “You can make 
your own judgment whether Clem owes 
Benijah or not. I know what I think m’self!” 
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A SUBSTANTIAL MEAL 


HE True Snake Story printed in The 

Companion of February 17 has reminded 
a correspondent of a similar episode that he 
witnessed at the Petronilla ranch near Corpus 
Christi in Texas. . 

I was, he writes, walking with a friend 
toward the corral in order to get our horses 
when we heard a rattlesnake rattling vigor- 
ously eight or ten steps from the path. We 
went to see what the trouble was and found 
that a coachwhip snake had seized it by the 
head. I returned to the ranch house to get 
my father and two other men who were 
there, and when we got back to the spot 
about a third of the rattler had disappeared 
down its enemy’s throat. It seemed utterly 
impossible that the coachwhip could swallow 
it, for, although the rattler was three feet 
long and the coachwhip almost five, the rat- 
tler was larger in girth by at least a third. 

The coachwhip swallowed the rattler in 

* much the same way as the garter snake swal- 
lowed the frog, except that the rattler went 
about an inch at each gulp and rattled furi- 
ously all the time. It was only when the 
coachwhip closed its mouth on the rattles 
that the rattling ceased. The coachwhip then 
eyed us a moment, stuck out its tongue a few 
times and started off through the brush. I 
followed as fast as I could round the cactus 
and over the brush for perhaps a hundred 
yards, and the last I saw of the coachwhip 
it was making good progress, apparently 
little hindered by the extra weight. I am sure 
it had been less than ten minutes in swallow- 
ing its meal. 

Being a “newcomer” from the north, I 
supposed that what I had seen might be a 
common occurrence in Texas; but during the 
ten years that have elapsed since I have not 
heard of anyone’s having seen a snake of any 
kind swallow another. 
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THE NEW WOMAN IN CHINA 


HOUGH the new woman is said to have 

“arrived” in China,—thanks to American 
colleges,—an old observer of Chinese life, 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland, thinks that she has not 
come to stay. In his book China, Japan and 
Korea he says: 

There is something pathetically suggestive 
of the intellectual disorder of “Young China” 
in the fearful and wonderful garments that its 
emancipated sisters, cousins and aunts wear. 
The clothes and manners that Chinese women 
of the respectable classes in Shanghai affect 
to-day are enough to justify an old-time resi- 
dent in the belief that Confucius, filial piety 
and the patriarchal system have gone with 
the monarchy into limbo, that the days of the 
polygamist are done, and that woman suffrage 
is in sight. But as a matter of fact the fantas- 
tically appareled creatures are purely local 
and transient; they are the product of an 
abnormal and exotic environment, and are 
neither flesh, fish, fowl nor good red herring. 
Their hybrid garments and jaunty assumption 
of foreign customs and manners merely typify 
the inevitable confusion and unrest of this 
No Man’s Land between East and West. 

Take one of those quaint little monsters 
with her tam-o’-shanter cap, her woolen muf- 
fler, her short silk trousers, spats and high- 
heeled boots, and put her down in any city 
of the interior, and if she does not speedily 
run for cover she will most assuredly be 
mobbed. In Shanghai she may ignore the 
sacred edict with impunity; she may indulge 
in courtship and even in marriage according 
to the American custom; she may join, un- 
chaperoned, in the afternoon parade of fashion 
on the Nanking Road; and she may take part 
in political demonstrations and address public 
meetings. But she does those things because 
she is in Shanghai. Shanghai is not Chins! 
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Why Americans Lead the 
World in Marksmanship 


IFLE teams from eighteen of the world’s 

leading nations met in competition at the 
Olympic Games, held at Antwerp, Belgium, 
July 29-August 2, 1920. 
We Americans have always had confidence in our 
national ability to shoot straight, but the sweep- 
ing victory that our rifle team achieved on 
this occasion was even more complete 
than many anticipated. One of the offi- 
cers of the American Team who won the 
victory at Antwerp recently wrote us: 










































**T have been connected with the 
shooting game for the last eleven 
years, have competed in both team 
and individual matches during that 
time, and I can truthfully say that 
my first rifle as a ‘‘kid’’ was one 
such as you are manufacturing. I am 
thoroughly convinced that every 
boy should be trained to handle a 
rifle, and the first weapon should 
be one such as you manufacture.” 
Millions of American boys have had their first train- 
ing in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. For 
over 30 years it has been the favorite rifle for Ameri- 
can boys. It looks like a real hunting rifle, shoots 
as straight, but is much safer and cheaper, as it 
shoots with compressed air instead of powder. 


THE DAISY PUMP GUN, a 50-shot repeater, same 
pump action as in modern hunting rifle . $5.00 
THE MILITARY DAISY, 50-shot sect with strap 
and removable bayonet. . . . $5.00 
OTHER MODELS, $1.00 1 to ‘$4.00 
Ask your dealer to show them to you. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 





AIR RIFLES 


SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, and game, and 
every ed fish, serve 
a liberal amount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING 
flavored with Bell's 
Increase 
the pleasure and 
dec cost. 
Hotel chefs rec- 
ommend it. If 
= : r will 
not sw ou 
send ioe for on 
ple package. 
Ask Grocers For 
Bell’s 
Seasoning 
Wm.6. Bell Co. 
189 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 


RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Stops Itching 


and 
Promptly Relieves 


Skin Disorders 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Get the Agency for Bush Automobiles for 1922 


Open and closed cars. Start today to 
make more money in 1922 than you 
did in 1921. You can 
with good cars at low 
prices. Get all infor. 
4. mation quick. Write 
™ today. Dept. W186, 
> BUSH MOTOR CO. 
Bush Temple, Chicago. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its suneerintlon 1 price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class inatter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ep paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication: should, in eve: 
case, be addressed to itors. A personal a 
dress delays consideration of them. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
iO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CHRONIC PHARYNGITIS 


HRONIC pharyngitis either may follow 

repeated acute attacks of sore throat or 
may come imperceptibly, unheralded by any 
violent symptoms. The constitutional and 
local troubles that predispose anyone to 
chronic pharyngitis are the same as those that 
bring on the acute attacks; namely, rheuma- 
tism or gout, diabetes, anemia, intestinal in- 
digestion, abscesses in the teeth or pyorrhea, 
adenoids, enlarged tonsils, chronic nasal ca- 
tarrh. Habitually drinking very hot fluids, 
eating highly seasoned foods and smoking are 
often to blame. Excessive use of the voice is 
a frequent cause of chronic inflammation of 
both pharynx and larynx. One form of the 
affection is called “clergyman’s sore throat.” 

The symptoms of chronic pharyngitis are 
not especially conspicuous. The patient’s 
throat is usually not sore; at most he feels 
in the morning a little pain or discomfort in 
swallowing, which soon disappears as he eats 
his breakfast. However, the sufferer, espe- 
cially if he is a smoker, is aware of the trouble 
most of the time and usually has a slight 
hacking cough. 

A person with chronic pharyngitis is never 
perfectly healthy. He has headaches and poor 
digestion, a furred tongue and sluggish bow- 
els. In long-standing cases his voice loses its 
resonance and becomes not only thick and 
husky but weaker. 

The treatment is difficult and tedious. The 
first task is to find out the cause and remove 
it. Any obviously bad physical habits must 
be changed; adenoids or enlarged tonsils must 
be shrunk or removed; nasal catarrh must be 
energetically treated; and a gouty or rheu- 
matic tendency of anemia must be corrected 
if possible by appropriate remedies and by 
dieting. Local cleansing and antiseptic appli- 
cations by means of a swab and spraying 
must be made. In the case of a public speaker 
wrong habits of voice production often ag- 


| gravate the condition, and lessons in voice 


culture under a good teacher may work won- 
ders. Curing chronic pharyngitis is a slow 
process, though often successful in the end. 
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WHAT THE PILOT THOUGHT OF 
DICKENS 
HEN the Connecticut River was more 


navigable than it is to-day Dickens rode 
by steamer from Springfield to Hartford. We 


are to suppose he got little pleasure from the. 


trip, for in describing the steamer in his 
American Notes, he wrote: 

“I am afraid to tell how many feet short 
this vessel was, or how many feet narrow. To 
apply the words length and width to such 
measurement would be a contradiction in 
terms. But I may state that we all kept the 
middle of the deck lest the boat should unex- 
pectedly tip over.” 

But if Dickens was critical of the boat, says 
a writer in the Springfield Republican, the 
pilot was no less critical of Dickens. In vent- 
ing his opinion of the novelist he character- 
ized him as a “fussy dude who was afraid to 
step upon the gangplank for fear it would 
break, who kept his head out of the window 
for fear the boat would run against some- 
thing, and who worried for fear his baggage 
would be lost.” In fact the pilot declared that 
he was so disgusted with the novelist that he 
never would read any of his stories. 
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rateand Trav ler * 


PREADS before you the world of travel ; journey from 
South Africa to Dawson City; from New York to 
Yokohama. Many routes are open, some fraught with 
dreadful possibilities, all just as you might take them by 
rail or boat. Names of places and their location soon 
become as well known as the streets of your own town. 
And there is keen interest in playing it, in safely making 
the ten journeys, and getting the pirates’ plunder. 
Bradley's are the better games at prices you will be glad to 
pay because they sincerely answerthe appeal of children for 
worth-while fun and entertainment. That they do instruct 
as well isa little secret which is just between ourselves, but 
itis done so skilfully that no child will guess it until too late. 
Uncle Wiggily Game—Here is a game to fill the house with the 
most cherished of all things—children’s laughter at self-made fun. 


Rumme and Spoof, each with ten other good card games, are 
other popular Bradley games to ask for. 


Logomachy—The play way of spelling. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
‘‘Makers of the World’s Best Games’’ 


Not how much but how 
for the money. 


Novelty and Stationery stores 
everywhere. Should you forget the 
name, just ask for 
Games,” and they will show you Bradley's. 
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es are obtain- 
able “iain Toy 





“The World's Best 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


2S ] +A 
LEP WiLDOUGLAS SHOES <> 
FOR FALL AND WINTER * 
WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST 
STYLES ALL LEATHERS ALL J 
@> SIZES AND WIDTHS <<) 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107 W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
oe leave the factory, which is your 
t unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 












WL DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8090 SHOES | 
seuss $10.00 su az. $5.00 | 


























BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00, 





— quality, style, workmanship and 

qualities equal to other makes 
odin at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America, The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
shoes are always worth the price paid 
for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 










W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low=- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make, 














shoes for the price that a Dag can buy. 
CAUTION.—Insist upon is pata stam 
shoes. The name ond ecto fy) is 
the sole, Be c 
changed or mantilated. 
If not for sale in your vicinity, order direct 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 


ramped oa 
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157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 









You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page Leo | on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “‘Its 5 Oaane and Cure.”’ [t tells 
how I cured myself after “stamnmering 20 years. 

B.N, BOGUE,3336 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.111.St., Indianapoli: 





ters and 


4 Silver plate 25¢ es., 
> silver 00 





343 ? 309 Bastian Bidg., 


gE FREE CATALOG 2i%s Sno ‘vumoen in cass S) 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
figures, one or two colors enamel, 


doz, Write for 
BASTIAN BROS. 







$2.50 doz. Sterling 
catalog. 







co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LAUNDRY © 


SOAP 


WHITE 4 
LAUNDRY 3 


SOAP 


Sean Saupe tes ite 


"—that’s why P and G The White Naphtha Soap is 
faster and safer than any soap you ever have used. 


What it is 


A big white cake that has the quick action of high 
grade naphtha soap plus the safety of fine white laun- 


Chat it does 


Washes clothes without boiling and without hard rub- | 
bing, yet keeps them white as snow. Absorbs dirt any- 
where, on anything, almost as quickly and instantly as | 
a sponge absorbs water. Saves your time and strength | 
in a dozen ways every day, yet does not harm anything 
that it touches. Use it for everything. Its suds, not 
your arms, do the work, and as gently as you would. | 






LAUNDRY 
SOAP 


WHITE 
SLAUNDRY 
3 SOAP 





Not merely a white laundry soap; | 
Not merely a naphtha soap; | 
But the best features of both, combined. 


That is why it is used in more homes than any other 
laundry soap in America. 





A standard product of proven value 


Experienced housekeepers are now buying only known goods 
of unquestioned worth. They are buying more P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap than ever because in quality and quantity 
it is recognized as an unsurpassed value. ‘Tremendous output 
that permits the purchase of raw materials on the most eco- 
nomical basis, modern manufacturing facilities that keep cost 
of production at the minimum, strategically located factories 
that reduce freight expenses, — this soap enjoys the advantage 
of everything necessary to keep quality up, price down, and 
make it the greatest laundry soap value in the world. 
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